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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
(sts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
been untversally commented upon. We have received 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 





Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, 2 1 _— 
Christine Nilsson, Clara M 4 
chi, Mary Anderson, Hetorr ert de Blanck, 

Trebelli Jewett, Dr. as, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 
Aana de Bellocca, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr. L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Kate Claxton, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 

osephine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M, Bowman, 

milie Ambre, anauschek Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, nevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno. 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Ellen Montejo, [ne McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, ini 
Materna, Louise Courtney, John T. Ra 
Albani, Richard ee er Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, ult, 
Lena Little, i. Osmund Tearie, 
Murio-Celli. Gui inl, wrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. 
Mme, Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, b ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, win Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C. A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegriffo, 
Fursch-Madi.—s Anton Rubinstein Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del _ Marie Litta, 
Zélie de Lussan, cue Emil Scaria 
Uiache Roosevelt, e. lia Rive-King, pee Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donize' 
Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William. W. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. "Henschel, eer od Vander Stucken. Ferranti, 
Charlee M, Schmitz, rederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 


Pendiennd von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 


Friedrich von Flotow, 


ec ‘ 
Franz Lachner. Moritz Moszkowski, 





Heinrich Marschner, Julius Rietz, Anna i Tanner, 

Frederick Lax, Max Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 

Nestore Calvano, E. A, Lefebre, Wilhelm 1 

William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 

Josef Staudigl, Anton Udvardi, Michael Banner. 

Lulu Veling, Alcuin Blum, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, an h Koegel, F. W. Riesberg, 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, Toss Godoy, Emmons H. in, 

Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 

Clarence Eddy, Seas Retter, Carl Faelten, 

Franz Abt, ¢ Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, par Jiebling, Carl Millécker, 

$. E. Jacobsohn, Van dt. Lowell . 

C. Mortimer Wiske. | W. Edward Heimendahl, Georges Bizet, 

t. O. Von Prochazka, Alber Set ee ie Caareead. 
dvard Grieg, rt > » 

Eugene D. Albert. Waugh Laer, Ponchielli, 

Lili Lehmann Mis. w. Neca Lauder, Edith Edwards, 

William Candidus, Mendelssohn. Carrie Hun-King 

Franz Koeisel, Hans von Bilow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 


Leandro Campanari, pe 9 
Franz Rummel, 


Joac 
Blanche Stone Barton, Samuels Sanford, 
Amy Sherwin. Franz Liszt, 


erdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monumen: 
Haydn Monument. 


Thomas Ryan, Christine Dossert, ohann Svendsen, 
Achille Errani, wt Henninges. nton 

King Ludwig I 1, A. nley, Saint-Saens. 

©. Jos. Brambach, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Henry Schradieck, Heiarich Hofmann. ules — 

Joho F. Luther, Charles Fradel. ans Richter, 

John F. Rhodes, Emil Sauer. Therese : Herbert-Foerster, 
Withelm Gericke, esse Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 
Frank Taft, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 
C. M. Von Weber, Willis Nowell, M. Nowell, 
Fdward Fisher. August Hyllested. William Mason. 
Kate Rolla Gustav Hinrichs, Pasdeloup. 


E publish to-day, in connection with the analysis 

of the Wagner symphony, a highly interesting 

letter on the same subject written by Anton Seidl, and 
addressed to the editor of the New York 7rzbune. 


E beg to correct an error in the Berlin Courier of 
September 11, in which that excellent paper 

states that Amberg, the Thalia manager, had secured 
the Academy of Music here for a season of Italian 
opera and had engaged Valda and Gerster and Gayarre 
and Capoul for that purpose. This looks like a genuine 
Amberg puff and amounts to nothing. There is not an 
iota of truth in it. 


HE latest information furnished us by the manage- 
ment of Tua, the young lady violinist, is in the 
form of a pamphlet which contains several misstate- 
ments, if a harsher term should not be applied in this 
instance again. Of course the false statement that she 
is twenty years old (and no older) is repeated, although 
it will become self-evident to every person who shall see 
her that she is much older, her face alone revealing 
experiences which a young lady of twenty years rarely 
could have had the opportunity of enjoying, and then 
further on in this pamphlet we read: 
In Germany she has been christened ‘* Geigenfee,”’ (the violin fairy). 
Hans von Biilow, versatile genius that he is, was the 
coiner of the cognomen “ Geigenfee,” and he applied it 
to Norman-Neruda, the famous lady violinist whom he 
heard in London in 1876 on his return from the United 
States. It was in one of his letters “ From the Land of 
Fog,” written at that time to the Leipsic Signale, 
that the expression “ Geigenfee ” was first used. It was 
not applied to Tua. With an artist, such as Tua is 
expected to prove herself to be, all this kind of clap-trap 
and nonsense should not be used, nor should any means 
be resorted to that would indicate that the management 
entertains fears that she cannot succeed on her merits 
alone, and that in consequence the dime-museum system 
of advertising must be employed in order to attract 
non-musical audiences who are indifferent to any of her 
qualities except those that would make a prodigy of her. 
Musical people do not entertain any feelings for Tua the 
girl, Tua the young lady, or Tua the prodigy, but they 
are willing to enjoy the playing of Tua the violinist, 
Tua the artist—if she is one, and probably she is. 
Therefore the management should cease its dime-mu- 
seum system of advertising her. 
SESE AGS 


HE absurd blunders which the majority of novelists 
and other fanciful writers make whenever they 
venture to refer to music are about as numerous as the 
references themselves. A book might easily be filled 
with them, and it would be an exceedingly diverting 
book of comicalities. The efforts of some of the news- 
paper reporters who are sent to criticise concerts and 
operas pale their ineffectual fires in the presence of 
some of the productions of writers of great fame. The 
last instance that came under our notice was the follow- 
ing, from “Snubbin through Jersey,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith and Frank Millet, in the Century Magazine: 
Then the music was hunted up, and Brushes drew his bow across his 
‘cello, and guests and host sank into easy-chairs or threw themselves on 
the divans as the symphonies of Beethoven filled the interior. 
Now is not this a scandal on the education of a peo- 
ple who write and read? Messrs. Smith and Millet are 
artists. What would they think of the culture of any- 
one who should write: “ Then the crayons were hunted 
up, and Fiddlebow drew his hand across the paper, and 
guests and hosts sank into easy-chairs or threw them- 
selves on the divans as the frescoes of Raphael passed 
across their vision?” Yet this is not so absurd as what 
appears in the Century over their signatures. Another 
thing. «Is there a literary critic in the country who, if 
he found a passage like the latter, would not hold the 
writer up to ridicule? Why is ignorance the rule and 
simple elementary information touching music the ex- 


stitution's patrons will be incalculable. One of the most 
praiseworthy features of the management of the Brooklyn 
Library is the effort made by the librarian to encourage 
the study of the music donated to it by one of its direc- 
tors, 


‘ 


‘a on 


ERE is a bit of information current in the news- 
papers that ought to make English-speaking peo- 
ples blush : 

Neon Scanlan has received $30,200 in royalties for his song “ Peek-a- 
There is not a living German, French, Italian or Eng- 
lish composer who would not consider $30,000 good 
compensation for a symphony or opera. Beethoven 
would have worked several years for the sum, and 
Mozart probably never received one-half the sum for 

all his symphonies and operas together. 








WAGNER'S SYMPHONY. 


FTER the great compositions of a master have been 
accepted and his position in the musical Walhalla 
established, it is exceedingly interesting to look over 
the products of his youthful labors and try to trace in 
them the beginning and development of those elements 
which are peculiar to him. This sort of inquiry, in the 
case of men who have made a marked impression on the 
art, is quite as much a bit of general musico-historical 
study as biography. Wagner by his polemical writings 
has enabled the world to study the growth of his 
theoretical ideas, and the sympathetic attitude of the 
American people toward his operas and music-dramas 
has brought it to pass that New Yorkers, at least, have 
had the opportunity to study his mature compositions in 
all the phases which they present. As one of the features 
of the series of concerts which Mr. Seidl expects to give 

















during the coming season we are promised the sym- 
phony in C major which Wagner composed fifty-five 
years ago, and which he recovered after much labor 
just in time to conduct it at an entertainment arranged 
for the pleasure of his wife, on the occasion of her birth- 
day, a few weeks before his death, It is impossible to 
say how much real significance attaches to the prom- 
ised performance. Mr. Seidl, who was living with 
Wagner when the parts (all but those for the trom- 
bones) were found in an attic of Tichatschek’s house in 
Dresden, and who brought together the désjecta membra 
into a score at Wagner’s request, seems to think that 
the composition takes a place as one of the foundation 
stones in the structure of which “ Tristan" and “ Die 
Gétterddmmerung” are the crown. I know no Ger- 
man musician better able to pass judgment on 
this point under the circumstances than Mr, Seidl. 
Nobody who is qualified to speak on the subject 
is alive to tell us about the impressions made at the 
performances in Leipsic and Wiirzburg fifty-four years 
ago, and the notices in the contemporaneous prints are 
exceedingly meagre. The most interesting is that of 
Heinrich Laube in his Zettung fur die Elegante Welt, 
who spoke entirely in the sense of Mr. Seidl. Laube’s 
words are worth preserving: “Es ist eine Kecke, dreiste 
Energie der Gedanken, die sich in Symphonie die Hinde 


ception with the general public? No art is so much 
practiced, why should so little be known about it ? 


HE evil which we have touched upon in the forego- 

ing paragraph is a crying one, and it is the duty of 
every educational institution to work for its abolition. 
Our public libraries are largely responsible for it: asa 
rule their musical departments are the most poorly fur- 
nished. Chicago can teach her sister cities a lesson in 
this particular. She has a new library and a fund set 
apart for the purchase of books amounting to $2,000,- 


ooo. Let her forego the purchase of a few first editions, 


early bibles and such curiosities, and apply the thou- 
sands thus saved to the purchase of a good collection of 


reichen, ein stiirmischer, Kiihner Schritt, der von einem 
Ende zum Andern schreitet, und doch eine so jungfriu- 
liche Naivetét in der Empfingniss der Grundmotive, 
dass ich grosse Hoffnungen auf das Musikalische Talent 
des Verfassers setze.” The energy and daring which 
Laube found in the work of the Wagner of eighteen 
years are, at least, among the characteristics of the com- 
positions of his mature years. 

Whether the interest which Wagner himself took in 
his symphony is to be accepted as a factor in our esti- 
mation is somewhat doubtful. With all the strength in 
his character there was a good deal of small vanity in 
the man, which gave many of his productions undue 
importance in his own eyes. But whether the symphony 








Charlies Rehm, 





music and books on music. The advantage to the in- 





proves to be full of the indications of genius or not, as 
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an object of laudable curiosity it is bound to command 
a deal of attention. 

The romantic story of the discovery of the symphony 
after it had been lost for half a century has been told 
in this journal and I need not repeat it. My present 
purpose is to try to convey to the readers of THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER an idea of the contents and structure 
of thework. For the data I am under obligations to 
Wilhelm Tappert, of Berlin, who must be set down as 
the real discoverer of the symphony, inasmuch as he 
recognized it in the loose parts which were found in a 
trunk in Tichatschek’s attic. It was Mr. Tappert who 
sent the music to Bayreuth, but before doing so he ex- 
tracted the principal themes from the string parts, and 
it is his analytical sketch that I follow in the present 


instance. I have seen no other description of the work, 
The symphony begins with an introduction, fifty-four 
For eight bars the 


bars long, sostenuto ¢ maestoso. 
strings intone curt but vigorous chords : 


Then the following motive 











is worked out in a major,then in the minor mode; 
sometimes in full, sometimes abbreviated to only the 
short run. At last it appears in canonic imitation and 
inversion : 








major harmony—though not with the conventional ca- 
dence—and is followed by an andante ma non troppo un 
poco maestoso of 208 bars. The twelve preparatory bars 
are characteristic of the mood and the treatment of the 
voices : 


No. 7 




















The adlegro closes with eight bars in unclouded C 








it may: have served its purpose as a merry ending fifty 
yearsago. Thus it begins: 





No. 11. 
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Wagner’s Symphony. 











HOW IT WAS RECOVERED—THE COMPOSER'S DELIGHT 
YOUTHFUL WORKS—MR, SEIDL’S STORY. 


IN HIS 









































































































To the Editor of The Tribune : 
IK—I willingly comply with your request to tell the readers 
of the Tribune what I know about the symphony by Richard Wag- 
ner. In his later years Wagner often recalled the works of his youth with 
much pleasure, He brought out many things which he had not thought of 
for nearly fifty years; for instance, I had to copy several sonatas for piano- 
forte that had become almost illegible, and these were then performed 
evenings at home. More and more of such youthful composition occurred to 
him, but much slipped his memory entirely. This was in 1877-8. Several 
airs which he had composed for introduction in operas which he had either to 
rehearse or conduct while Capellmeister in Wurzburg and Magdeburg were 
also discovered. In the year 1873, on the aad of May, his birthday, he was 
surprised by a performance in the old Bayreuth Opera-House (not the Festi 
val Theatre, which at that time was not yet built); the concert had been 
secretly arranged, and the success on the whole was brilliant. On this occasion 
was performed a grand overture in C major from the year 1832, which at about 
the time of its composition was played at the Gewandhaus in Leipsic with 
great applause, and which showed the eighteen-year-old composer in the 
light of an admirable contrapuntist. The overture consists, after a short, 
d , of a single great fugue for full orchestra; his facility 





















































The introduction closes with the dominant of A 
minor. “It is to be observed that at nineteen years 
Wagner loved to choose his own course. The E of the 
dominant harmony is treated as the third of the prin- 
cipal key ; it must create a surprising effect to be trans- 
ported by this change from the gloomy minor into the 
bright C major.” The first movement, 534 bars long, 
with the repetition, is designated al/egro con brio, al- 
though Wagner asserted that with a phrase like this: 


one might make good counterpoint, but could say little. 
The daring energy of the first theme is startling: 

















This is the principal subject of the scherzo, a//egro 
assat, 583 bars: 
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In the course of the movement occurs an extended 
figure for the ‘cello, which deserves notice for its light- 
hearted character: 

















“ Most admirable is the certainty with which the mas- 
ter in this first effort finds means of expression. The 
active flow nowhere suffers interruption, and Rochlitz 
was not wrong when after perusing the score he im- 
agined the composer to be an older and experienced 
musician,” In the first movement appears the melodic 
nuance which is perhaps to be found in all of Wagner’s 
dramatic creations—the mordent. It occurs three times 
in the allegro, as in the following passage, which leads 
to the second subject : 


















































and ‘firmness in handling the fugue-form were already recognised at that 
early day. They were the fruits of his studies with the Thomas Cantor 
Weinlig, to whom he afterward gratefully bed the “ Lieb hi, der 
Apostel."" The second number on the program was a grand cantata for 
orchestra and mixed chorus which he composed and produced in public while 
he was Capelimeister in Magdeburg. This composition is more in Beet- 
hoven’s style and reminds one of the Ninth Symphony or the Choral 
Fantasia, For the conclusion the comedy *‘ The Massacre of the Innocents 
at Bethlehem ” was played, a piece from the pen of Wagner’s stepfather, the 
painter and actor, Richard Geyer. Naturally, this comedy gave great pleasure 
to Wagner, for in his sixtieth year it awakened a multitude of childhood 
recollections. 





HUNTING A LOST SYMPHONY. 

Besides the compositions mentioned I recall two overtures, “* Polonia” and 
“ Britannia,” both characterized by their titles, But he was continually re- 
curring to a symphony which he had lost sight of after one performance in 
Leipsic at aconcert of the Euterpe and one performance in Wurzburg. Ia 
the latter place it was that the trombone parts were lost. Letters were writ- 
ten in all directions to ail his friends and acquaintances, but no trace of the 
symphony was found. Then he d the litté Tappert, of Berlin, a 
zealous and lucky collector and discoverer of Wagnerian relics, to make jour- 
neys wherever he thought it advisable in the interest of the symphony. Tap- 
pert, after many inquiries and much reflection, drafted 2 plan of discovery, 
following lines suggested by the biography of the master, and set out upona 
tour through Wurzburg, Magdeburg, Leipsic, Prague and finally Dresden. In 
each place he ked all the dwellings, inns, theatres and concert-rooms in 
which Wagner had lived or labored, all in vain. At last in Dresden he 
visited Tichatschek, the famous tenor, who at this time was already bedrid- 
den. He knew all the housesin which Wagner had lived while he was Hof 

Capelimeister, but nothing was to be found in any of them, Tichatschek 
got a little disgruntled at the much questioning to which he was subjected 
and Tappert had to return to Berlin, Before doing so, however, he re- 
quested Furstenau, the flautist, to cross-question Tichatschek thoroughly 
some day when he was in a good humor concerning the possible whereabouts 
of some trunks which Wagner had left behind himin Dresden; for Wagner 

had once said that when he fled from Dresden he left all his possessions and 

did not know what had become of them. 

The scheme was ful. Tich that in his owa 

attic there were several old trunks belonging to he did not know whom, 

Furstenau looked through them, but soon came down and declared that 
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though musical manuscripts were in the attic they were only unknown parts 
and that none bore Wagner’s handwriting. 

Tappert called for the parts to be sent to Berlin for his inspection. He 
d at a glance that they were not in his handwriting, but on care- 











“ There is also in the movement an example of the 
early employment of gradatio. The almost elemental 
effect of this kind of climax many thousands have cer- 
tainly experienced when listening, for instance, to the 
‘Tannhduser’ overture. Our master, fifty years ago, 
wrote right merrily and unconcernedly :” 
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fully examining the separate sheets he found memoranda in lead-pencil 
which he thought looked like the youthful handwriting of Wagner, To assure 
himself he copied the first theme for the first violin part and sent it to Wagner's 
wife, who played it on the pianoforte in a room adjoining that in which Wag- 
ner, suspecting nothing, sat at breakfast. The master listened a moment in 
silence and then ran into the room joyfully shouting that it was the theme of 
the symphony for which he was hunting. The discovery was made! The 
parts were sent at once to Bayreuth and I was called upon to make the score 
out of them. This was ‘a somewhat difficult task, but soon the symphony 
was again ia shape for the eye, ard joyfully the study of it was begun, 


TROMBONE PARTS STILL MISSING, 


In the last movement, however, the trombone parts were missing. I saw at 
once that it was a fugato, and that the trombone parts must be peculiarly 
ial, for each b entered at a different moment and moved inde- 
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The finale, ad/egro molto e vivace, belongs to the rondo 
form. Originally it contained 492 bars, but forty were 
subsequently stricken out in the parts. Mr. Tappert 
does not think that it is on the same plane of excel- 
lence with the previous movements. Its contents, he 











ly of its two colleagues, This was evident from the cues in the other 
parts, which contained here and there a trombone note asa cue and nothing 
more, I told the master that I would not undertake on my own responsibility 
to uct the b parts, for I could not guarantee to restore the 
original treatment of the voices ; it would only be a matter of chance. 

Soon after this I left Wagner’s house, and after a probationary year at the 
Royal Opera at Vienna as “* Gesangscorreptitor " (for which position Wagner 
himself recommended me to Director Janner), I went again on Wagner's recom- 
mendation to the Leipsic Stadt Theatre as a Capellmeister. Thence I went to 
the Berlin Victoria Theatre, commissioned to direct the rehearsals and per- 
formances for the entire “ Nibelungen”’ cycle. This was in 1881, Wagner 
came to Berlin with his entire family and attended the first and fourth per- 
formances of the tetralogy ; the enthusiasm and the triumph of the work 
were immense. Wagner told me that he rejoiced that he had completed the 
instrumentation of his youthful symphony; he had found the key for the 








says, are of a lighter character, though he suggests that 
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conduct of the voices and had then easily added what was missing. He was 
hoping for an opportunity to produce the symphony, and thought the most 
fitting occasion would be a celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
beginning of his artistic career, which he hoped to conduct in his native city, 
Leipsic. He asked me to assist him at the early rehearsals, Of course I was 
delighted with the plan. 

THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF “‘ PARSIFAL.” 

But fate had other things in store. In 1882 occurred the first performance 
of * Parsifal,’’ and Wagner sought rest after the excessive exertion which 
that caused in Venice. I was traveling with the Richard Wagner Theatre, 
conducting the ** Nibelungen.””. Wagner was greatly interested in this tre- 
mendous enterprise, which certainly contributed a great deal toward extend- 
ing acquaintance with his gigantic creation, and stimulated many of the 
smaller theatres to perform it. He encouraged the director and artists in 
many letters to continue in the good work, The institution had again reached 
Berlin when I received a letter asking me to come to Venice for the approach- 
ing Christmas festivities in order to aid the master in rehearsing the sym- 
phony, which he wished to perform in honor of the birthday of his wife 
Cosima. He feared the exertions which the first rehearsals would cost and 
wrote to me: * You must help me again, so get a furlough and come here ; 
the orchestra of the conservatory has been placed at my disposal and I want 
to play the symphony at the birthday celebration of my Cosima on the second 
I was promised leave of absence by my director and re- 
joiced in anticipation. I telegraphed my acceptance at once, but my di- 
rector withdrew his consent because of some concert arrangements which 
he had concluded meanwhile, which called for my services just before and 
after Christmas, so that at the most I would have barely had time to go to 
Venice and get back, but not to hold any rehearsals. I have never pardoned 
this conduct of my director, for it robbed me of the last opportunity to see 
my dearly beloved master alive, I received one more letter from him in 
which, as if under the influence of a presentiment, he signed himself, “‘ Your 
old Richard Wagner,”’ The rehearsals which he had been obliged to con- 
duct unaided had tired him greatly, but the performance had brought great 
joy toall. This joy, it is true, had cost over 2,000 frs,, for the orchestra that 
had been placed at his disposal afterward sent in its bill. 

A month and a half after this performance the master died suddenly of an 
attack of heart disease, to which he had several times been subjected in his 
later years. Two months after his death, when 1 was conducting the Nibe- 
lung cycle in Venice, | was told personally by the concertmeister, who had 
played in the symphony performance, that when he had finished Wagner 
laid the baton down with the words: ** Now I have conducted for the last 


Christmas day.” 


time, 
Is it not strange that great geniuses often occupy themselves shorily be- 
fore death with the creations of their youthful years? ZThus Wagner, who 
concluded his life with a return to his first work of magnitude. For many 
reasons this symphony is a peculiarly valuable aid to an estimate of the mu- 
sical development of the great master, It shows that Wagner, like every 
other genius, at first followed in the footsteps of his immediate predecessor, 
showing, indeed, occasional glimpses of his future, but disclosing plainest of 
all the fruits of his studies of the classics. The symphony is worked out 
with keen appreciation of form and betrays enthusiastic admiration for the 
classics, It is the work of a young sky-stormer who had thoroughly assimi- 
lated Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Bach and Weber, and had planted the 
{ruit-bringing seeds of this study deep in his intellect. As one takes off his 
hat in Leipsic before the house in which Wagner was born in order to honor 
the spot where a great genius first saw the light, so the musician of the future 
will take this symphony into his hands with the greatest interest and amaze- 
ment, since it 1s one of the foundation blocks of the structure whose capstones 
* Gotterdiimmerung"’ and ** Parsifai.”’ 
Very respectfully, 


are * Tristan,”’ 
ANTON SBIDL. 
FRANZENSBAD, Bohemia, August 23, 1887. 


PERSONALS. 


oe 


A LitrLE MUSICAL HUMBUG IN AFRICA.—The fol- 
lowing announcement is from the Kimberley, Cape of Good Hope, 
Africa, Argus. We have had much musical humbug here and 
there is an abundance now on hand, but this African affair is a 
novelty to be sure : 

PROFESSOR CARL ARTHUR. 














Town HALL. 
rhis wonderful Pianist will start his Performance on 
Turspay Eveninc, THE 16TH INSTANT, AT 8 O'CLOCK PRECISELY, 
ConcLupiInG Wepnespay Eveninc, 
At 11 O'CLock, 

Prof. Carl Arthur will play throughout the twenty-seven hours without 
stopping a moment, he will play entirely from music, and will not give a 
repetition of the same piece. His previous performance of twenty-four hours 
is being widely spoken of by the English press as being the most wonderful 
in the world 

Prof. Carl Arthur will conclude this most wonderful feat with the descrip- 
tive fantasia, ** The Relief of Lucknow,” as performed by him in the 
presence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


As this remarkably long endurance is widely doubted, some well-known 
Kimberley gentlemen have kindly consented to act as referees, 

Admission, 28. 6d. Season tickets available from start to finish, 7s. 6d. 
Wednesday from 8 P, M. to 11 P. M., 58. 

Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Susskind's, Avgws office and at the door. 


Mr. BELDEN’S MUSICAL TASTE.—TZown Topics has 
the following squib about Mr. William Belden: 





In private life Mr, Belden is a good deal of the dilett He Pp 
pieces for the organ, which he plays like an artist, is in constant practice of 
the voice, having a baritone of rare quality, and is a regular and enthusiastic 
habitud of the opera, especially of the Italian opera. Both at his town resi- 
dence, on the corner of Fifth-ave. and Sixty-second-st.,and at his country 
seat, at City Island, he has a magnificent pipe-organ, upon which he enter- 


tains his guests. Mr. Belden is still under fifty and a man of enormous ob- 


jective force and determination. 
The gentleman who has charge of musical matters in the Bel- 
den family is Mr. Philip Stollewerk. 


EMMA THURSBY TALKS.—We reprint part of an inter- 
view published in the Mail and Express, in which Miss Thursby 


says : 

“I do not see amy necessity for going to Europe to cultivate the voice. 
I learned all that I know about music in the United States, and I am 
quite certain that we have as fine teachers at home as are to be found 
anywhere. In my judgment the great difficulty nowadays is not so 
much any lack of proper instruction as an unwillingness on the part of stu- 
dents to do the necessary hard work. I remember what Strakosch said ten 
years ago, when he first took charge of me after I left Dr. Taylor's taber- 
nacle. You know the famous impresario speaks very broken English, and, 
wishing to impress me with a proper earnestness of purpose, he exclaimed one 








day : ‘ Now, if you vants to pe a real artist, you cannot pe @ lady.’ Of 
course, you see what he meant, and I have often laughed over it,”’ 

“ In the old times seven years was not thought too long to spend in study- 
ing the scales, and those who aspired to great results went at their work with 
@ seriousness almost unknown to-day. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
great singers of former generations must have been superior to those of the 
present. For instance, take Jenny Lind. I happen to know. that she 
studied for ten years under Professor Berg, the great Swedish teacher of that 
period, and I fancy that she must have understood the real poetry of music as 
no one does to-day. 

“IT made the acquaintance of Professor Berg last winter when I was in 
Stockholm. I had been singing at the palace, and in a conversation with the 
King, his Majesty informed me that Jenny Lind’s old teacher was still living 
in the city, and urged me to call on him. You can imagine how delighted I 
was to do so, and | assure you I shall never forget that silver-haired veteran, 
eighty-four years of age, as he talked of his immortal pupil. The very men- 
tion of Jenny Lind’s name seemed to infuse new vigor into his trembling 
limbs, and his withered features kindled with a ptre enthusiasm as he told 
the story of that great achievement of his life.” 

By the way, Jenny Lind is reported as very ill in London. 

RuMoRS ABOUT KLINDWORTH.—We reproduce the 
following from the Mail and Express : 

Mr. Karl Klindworth, until recently conductor of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society, has just arrived in New York, with a.view.of permanently 
locating as instructor of pianoforte playing and teaching. Mr. Klindworth 
is the well-known editor of the standard edition of Chopin’s compositions, 
published by Juergenson, of Moscow, and by Bote & Bock in Berlin, He 
was a pupil of Franz Liszt at Weimar just thirty-five years ago, and a fel« 
low student with Anton Rubinstein, Dr. Hans von Biilow, Joachim Raff and 
Dr. William Mason. Mr. Klindworth has just paid a visit to the latter, and 
has proceeded to Boston, whence he will return within a few days to enter 
upon his new field of activity. 

The rumors about Mr. Klindworth are to the effect that he 
will not reside in this country permanently, but is here on a visit 
of observation merely. 

WHAT HE PLAYED.—At a concert in Moscow, Eugene 
D’Albert played Beethoven’s variations in C minor; the sonata, 
op. 110 ; Chopin’s polonaise in F sharp minor (op. 44), and the C 
minor nocturne, op. 48, No. 1; the Chopin waltz, op. 42; the 
ballade in C minor, and Brahms’s variations and fugue on a theme 
of Handel. He also played miscellaneous pieces by Rubinstein 
and Liszt and some of his own compositions, Quite a program. 


MARY KREBS WILL PLAY.—Mary Krebs, who is now 
married, will play at a concert in Dresden on November 4. 
She will also play at one of Hermann Wolff's concerts in that city, 
at which Wagner’s symphony will be produced. 


ABOUT SEMBRICH.—Marcella Sembrich is again in Dres- 
den. She will sing six times in Berlin at the Royal Opera from 
January 10 to January 30. 


D’ALBERT AND THE TAUSIG ARRANGEMENT.—It is 
announced in Berlin that Eugene D’Albert will play Chopin's E 
minor concerto, Tausig’s arrangement, for the first time in that 
city, at one of the Biilow Philharmonic concerts, This arrange- 
ment of Tausig’s is said to have been destroyed by him, as he 
frequently destroyed his own arrangements of other composer's 
works. Under the circumstances it seems odd that D’Albert 
should now profess to have this arrangement, for the score is 
necessary on account of the innovations Tausig made in it, un- 
less, indeed, Hans von Biilow remembers it, which would not be 
impossible. 


How THEIR NAMES ARE SPELLED.—In looking over the 
programs of the symphony concerts given in St. Petersburg ex- 
clusively devoted to Russian composers, we find that the names 
are excellent evidence of the thoroughly national character of the 
programs, for, as will be seen, they are Russian, in some cases 
to distraction. The well-known Russian composer, N. Ritsky- 
Korsakow, conducted some of these concerts. These are some of 
the names of the composers whose works were produced: Mous- 
sorgsky, Glasunoff, Tschaikowsky, Borodin, Cui, Balokirew, 
Sokoloff, Schtschebotscheff (this may strike some of our readers 
as not quite musical, but that’s the way he spells his name). A 
Mrs. Kamanskaja sang at one of the concerts and Glinka’s 
‘** Kamarinskaja”’ was among the numbers produced. We must 
cease here, for this is the last 4 in our case. 


HOME NEWS. 
Se 

——Miss Amy Fay, of Chicago, was in town last week. 
— Kar] Klindworth, of Berlin, has arrived in this country. 
——Fursch-Madi will probably join Locke’s Opera Com- 
pany. 
Ilma di Murska will be the chief vocal instructor at 
Mrs, Thurber’s conservatory. 
The first Gerster concert will take place at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House November Io. 








——Frederic Archer is at work on a comic opera, the 
libretto of which is from the pen of Henry Wertheimber. 
Camille Guryx, the Belgian pianist, pupil of Liszt and 
Dupont, has arrived in this country and will settle in Chicago. 





——Camilla Urso will play at the first Philharmonic con- 
cert, her selection being the Rubinstein violin concerto. The 
other numbers of the program are Liszt’s ‘' Festklinge,” Beeth- 
oven’s C minor symphony and Wagner’s ‘‘Eine Faust Ouvertiire.” 
The Levy Operatic Concert Company has been organ- 
ized under the management of Maze Edwards. Levy, the 
cornetist, heads, and is supported by Mrs. Stella Levy, soprano; 
Lulu Klein, contralto ; Enrico Battistini, tenor ; Lithgow James, 
baritone, and Max Hirschfeld, pianist. The tour will begin in 








M. T. N. A. 
Preliminary Report of the Program Committee. 





HE Music Teachers’ National Association, at 
its annual meeting in Boston, adopted the following reso- 
lutions : 
SECTION I.—BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

(A) A board of examiners, consisting of three competent mu- 
sicians, with a fourth to act as alternate, members of the M. T. 
N. A., shall be elected by this association annually for the ex- 
amination of all American compositions to be performed before 
this organization ; all the members of the board to be voted for 
on one ballot, and the election of the board, as well as their rela- 
tive position, to be decided by a plurality of votes. 

(B) Each member of the board of examiners shall independ- 
ently mark all compositions according to absolute merit, on a 
scale of 10, except as provided for in Section I., C. 

The chairman of the board, upon receipt of a composition 
conforming to the provisions of Section IV., shall examine it as 
soon as possible, and send it to the second member of the board, 
the second member in like manner to the third, and the third 
to the secretary of the association; and the chairman, second 
and third members shall respectively retain no composition longer 
than the first, second and third weeks of April, and upon the 
completion of their examinations shall send their markings to the 
secretary. 

(C) No member of the board shall mark his own compositions, 
but they shall be referred to the alternate, who, upon the receipt 
of such compositions from the secretary, as well as those of any 
one class between which there is a tie, shall examine and return 
them to the secretary, with his'markings, as soon as possible. 

SECTION II.—PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 

(A) The program committee shall announce, through an au- 
thorized medium, before October 1, what American works will 
be required, of what classes and how many of each class. 

(B) The program committee, upon receiving from the secre- 
tary the list of eligible works, with their markings, shall decide 
upon the compositlons to be performed, inthe following manner : 
Those of each class having the highest averages shall be selected 
for performance, except that not more than two compositions 
(and these only of different classes) shall be selected bearing the 
same mame and motto, and no composer shall be represented 
twice to the exclusion of another who has an eligible composi- 
tion. 

If in any year a class has o eligible work the program com- 
mittee may select the composition of another class that is eligible, 
or one of the same class that has been successful through compe- 
tition in a previous year, according to what the interests of the 
program require ; in no other case shall a composition once suc- 
cessful through competition be repeated. 

(C) The chairman of the program committee shall send the 
list of compositions selected to the secretary before the third 


week in May. 
SECTION III.—SECRETARY. 


The secretary shall retain the envelopes of competitors, and 
after all the markings of the board of examiners are received 
shall immediately compute the averages, send to the alternate 
those compositions of any one class between which there is a tie, 
as well as those which have only two markings. 

Upon receipt of such compositions, with their markings, from 
the alternate he shall recompute the averages on these and im- 
mediately send to the chairman of the program committee a list 
of all the compositions which average seven or more, with the 
computed average, the time required for performance and the 
fictitious name and motto of each. 

Upon receiving the selected list from the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee he shall open the envelopes of successful com- 
petitors, inform such competitors of the acceptance of their works, 
and send.all the successful compositions, with the composer’s 
name and address, to the chairman of the program committee ; 
he shall return all unsuccessful compositions, with the corre- 
sponding envelopes unopened, to the return address given on the 
envelopes; and with all compositions that have an average of 
seven or more he shall send the computed average. 

SECTION IV.—COMPETITORS, 
(A) Competitors shall send their compositions to the chairman 
of the board, and at the same time a sealed envelope to the secre- 
tary, bearing a fictitious name and motto and return address, and 
containing the composer’s real name ; compositions may be sent 
at any time, but must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
board before April 1. 
(B) Competitors shall prepare their compositions for examina- 
tion as follows : The composer’s name and, in case of a published 
work, also the publisher’s name, and all marks or advertisements 
of publishers cut out or made illegible. 
Each composition shall bear the time required for performance 
and a fictitious name and motto corresponding to fictitious name 
and motto on the sealed envelope sent to the secretary. 
If any compétitor shall in any way intentionally disclose his 
identity.to any member of the board of examiners, he shall have 
no representation that year. 
(C) Competitors can compete in all classes called for, but must 
use the same fictitious name and motto in all classes. 
(D) Competition shall be open to all resident musicians who 
are members of the M, T. N. A. 
The following gentlemen were elected examiners for 1887-8: 
Calixa Lavallée, Otto Singer, Albert Av Stanley ; for alternate, 
I, H. Beck. 








the New England States in October. 


In accordance with the requirements of the resolutions, the 
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program committee have the honor to make the following re- 
port: 

An efficient orchestra, chorus, organ, string quartet and solo 
performers may be depended upon for the performance of Ameri- 
can compositions, 

The following list of classification may be considered as about 
the number of composition required for the next concerts : 

Of Orchestral music—Three or four Overtures, two or three 
Symphonic movements, three or four Fantasies. 

Of Chorus music with orchestra or piano—Three or four Can- 
tatas or parts of such, one or two Unaccompanied choruses ; a 
few part songs may be received. 

Of Solos with orchestra—Two Piano concertos. 

Of Chamber music—One String quartet, two Piano trios or 
duos with strings. 

Of Solo music a reasonable number of solos for piano and 
voice. 

One Harp solo or duo with organ. 

Competitors should send in their works, with a fictitious name 
and motto, to Mr. Calixa Lavallée, 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 
Mass., chairman examining committee, not later than April 1, 
and at the same time a sealed envelope to the secretary, Mr. H 
S. Perkins, 162 State-st., Chicago, Ill., containing the same 
fictitious name and motto, and also the composer's real name and 
address. 

Louis MAAS, 

A. R. PARSONS, 

F. W. Root, 
Program Committee. 


MAX LECKNER, President, 
H. S. PERKINS, Secretary, 
Members ex-officio. 


A Letter from Thomas Tapper, Jr. 


Boston, September 23, 1887. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
READ with more than ordinary interest your edi- 
torial on ‘‘ American Music,” and if you will allow me space 
in your columns I would be pleased to say a little apropos of this 
already much-written-about subject. 

The expression ‘‘ American music” is suggestive of so much 
that is indefinite, of so much that, as yet, is but an unrealized 
hope, that one is Jed to inquire if or not there is a possibility of 
its existence as a thing as purely ‘‘ American” as Browning’s 
poetry is purely ‘‘ English.” 

That all schools of music are influenced by each other, that 
they merge into each other isa fact, proved a thousand times over 
in the history of music. Art is so thoroughly cosmopolitan in 
its influence, it is so much a matter of the world and so little a 
matter of a limited locality, that the fusion of national tendencies 
one into another is but the result of certain existing circum- 
stances. The history of the Old World is our history, but the 
birth and progress of the Old World are not akin to our birth and 
progress ; for the reason that we, as a people, do not represent 
the tree itself, but rather a healthy graft that draws its life’s 
blood and shapes its growth in accordance with the nature of the 
parent stalk. 

It is true that development will come to us sooner (in our his- 
tory) than it has come to nations of the Old World ; our literature 
is a proof of the statement. In music we are younger than in 
letters ; the influence brought to bear upon us is more varied ; 
our connection with European art is becoming more intimate 
from day to day ; we are fast absorbing that which gives color to 
the art of to-day. One might say that we are learning music as 
a great object lesson ; the serious contemplation of its phases, 
the study of its tendencies and developments are not yet conceived 
by us as a nation. 

In my opinion three periods will mark the history of music in 
America. These will merge one into another, but the line of 
demarcation will be so strong that the time of transition will be 
ever evident. The first period is that of the charlatan, who 
appeals financially to the public, and cares nothing for the his- 
tory that he, as an individual unit, is making. The next period, 
that which we are gradually entering, is to be the period of schol- 
ars. It will be atime when works shall be produced that will 
prove their authors to be men who have studied deeply into 
what four hundred years of musical history have brought about. 
Ideas will come to the composer of this time as thoughts are born 
to the reader ; the text before him is the parent of the thought ; 
and lasrly will come the time when the composer will write be- 
cause he cannot help it ; his ideas will not come so much from 
the suggestions offered to him, but from an impulse to give voice 
to the sentiments of his own individuality. 

It is suggested that we disregard the old masters and depend 
entirely upon ourselves, What ingratitude to those whose works 
have been the very means of making possible the existence of 
our American artists! If one is to be consistent in this, stop at 
once teaching from the works of the great composers ; use noth- 
ing but what is American ; do your best to blot out the names of 
all, from Bach to Robert Schumann, and then tell us where your 
authors learned to write the music of your adoption. Think of 
what it means to disregard the old masters! One must not use 
their forms, nor their suggestions, nor their theories. But care- 
fully examine every American work and inform us what it is that 
gives to 90 per cent. of them the semblance of being a photo- 
graph of something else? What is not worthless is the work of 
scholars who write as others have written, and who these others 
are any student of musical history can tell you. The Flemish 
school may be regarded as the first ; it paved the way that led to 
Bach and his contemporaries. With Bach came that great 
change that made modern music a possibility ; with Bach came 
the}greater perfection in instruments of the piano class ; with Bach 





came the florescence of polyphonic writing. Bach produced the 
germ of ‘‘form;” he was the greatest innovator of his time ; 
that is why we know more about him than we do about Pales- 
trina, who marked the crowning-point of the schools of the old 
model system. Very soon after the days of Bach the ‘‘ Haupt- 


| 


form,” as we find it developed in the modern symphony and | 


piano sonata, was produced. 
wherein Bach is responsible even for this. Then study the 
gradual development down to the present time; study and find 
wherein each composer has been the master to his successor ; 
then collect every scrap of American music and see if it does not 
carry in every feature the proof of its parentage. But see as well 
that every fact of history, from Bach to Wagner, is exerting an 


Trace back for yourself and find 


influence upon us that is gradually torming and giving nourish- | 


ment to that tender plant we style ‘‘an American school.” 

The story of one man’s development is the story of a nation’s 
development. Why did Beethoven become a composer ? 
because he was born with something to say; and, secondly, and what 


First, | 


The general sale of season tickets for either concerts or public 
rehearsals will begin on Tuesday, October 18. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch announces that on the Wednesdays next 
before the dates of the rehearsals he will deliver afternoon lec- 
tures in the assembly rooms of the Opera- House, on which occa- 
sion he will explain and illustrate at the piano the most important 
compositions, old and new, on the program of each concert. 








Music in Toledo. 
Torepo, Ohio, September 14. 

CERTAINLY owe you an apology for my long and persis- 
tent silence, but in extenuation of my negligence desire to say that 

very little of musical interest has occurred here, save, perhaps, the perform- 
ances of the Wilbur Opera Company, who played at Presque Isle, Toledo's 
favorite summer resort, during the long summer season and closing their en- 
They played the following operas: ‘“* Three + lack 


gagement August 27 
"and others. The 


Cloaks,’’ ** Two Vagabonds,”’ ** Fra Diavolo,”’ ** Pinafore 


| lefty and cool opera-house bui't on the island this spring has a seating capa- 


is equally as important, because he studied and absorbed all that | 


was anterior to his time. He carried his work onward because 
he based it on the foundation of what already existed. And this 
is precisely what we, as a nation, are todo. An American school 
of musicis a possibility, but not at the present time. As yet we are 
but in our school days. We are just learning to be serious. We 
are beginning to realize that the term 
of one thing when applied to an unripe ‘‘ Mus. Doc., 
something else when we specify Saint-Saéns or Rubinstein by that 


** musician” 


and to 


substantive. 
When Europe is eagerly interested in American art progress, 
when American artists (by birth and training) can gain universal 
recognition, when our scientific works on music and its kindred 
topics are eagerly translated into other languages, when our origin- 


is suggestive | 


city of about three thousand people. The performances, most of which were 
decidedly summery, suited to the season, were greatly appreciated, however, 
since the admission, including reserved seats, was only 20 cents. 

A number of well-known Toledo people, becoming fascinated with stage 
life and convinced by unmistakable signs of talent for the stage, have joined 
the company, Bert St. John being one of the number, there being seven in 
all, Bert is a success, however, playing some of the leading parts after a 
week's engagement and with immense success 

On September 8 a testimonial concert was tendered Miss Rosa Clouse at 
Wheeler’s Opera-~House, and her numerous friends made every effort to make 


| it a success, financially as well as musically, and I am glad to note that it was 


The difference is great; we must look out for it. | 


ality is acknowledged to be the outcome of a well-studied progres- | 


sion upon all things past, then we shall be at the entrance of our 
real musical life; then will musical America be initiated. But 
never before that time. Until then, we are pupils, good or bad, 
of the more than three hundred years of musical art life that has 
preceded us. 

Our school will be founded in this way : 
attempts to render the art a mercantile commodity ; we must en- 
courage (as we have begun to do) all composers who write either 
as the genius or the learned imitator. We must remember that 
the individual imitates before he originates. So does the nation. 
Someone must see the way and point it out ; as soon as a leader 
appears he should be recognized and his teachings followed. An 
army without a leader wins no battles. 

Besides composers, we are yet to possess a certain class of 


we must discourage all 


writers who will stand to us as Hauptman, Paul Helmholtz, Von 


Oettingen, Schopenhauer, Spencer, Riemann, Ehlert, Berlioz 


stand to the world. 


so called, we will become a learned nation as well. But we must 


When we become a musical nation, strictly | 


not flatter ourselves that we have already acquired what nothing | 


but time can bring. A certain wise man once wrote: ‘‘ Cherish 
the old, but meet the new with a warm heart.” It seems that 
there are those who should remember that we are to ‘‘ Honor the 
new and cherish the old with a warm heart.” 


Very truly, THOMAS TAPPER, JR. 








torio and symphony societies for the coming season. 
The Oratorio Society publishes the scheme of its fifteenth sea- 


| the United States this year. 


a success, there being about six hundred people present. The program was 


well rendered and enjoyed by all who were present. The 
and gentlemen who had kindly tendered their services Were Mrs. Marie Gib- 
sone, Miss Leonore K. Sherwood, Mr. H. F. Stow and Fred. Seubert, vocal ; 
Fred, and George Doolittle and J. A. Demuth, string 
Brand and Arthur Frost, violinists; Miss Rose Clouse, 


well-known ladies 


Messrs. Charles, 
quartet; Rudolph 
Theo. Ecker and John Clouse, Jr., pianists 

The concert was given in the event of Miss Clouse’s departure for Europe 
to further pursue her musical studies, Miss Clouse has made hosts of friends 
throughout the city, where she has lived all her life and given her entire 
attention to the study and instruction of music. During the past two years 
Miss Clouse held the position of organist in Trinity Church, which place she 
filled to the entire satisfaction of the church, Her friends, as well as her 
numerous pupils, wish her a hearty success abroad, which she certainly 
deserves, as she has always borne herself in a modest, unpretentious and 
pleasant manner toward all who know her, leaving it to the fruit of her 
untiring efforts and ability to make her as prominent as she is in Toledo. 
Miss Glouse, until recently, was the pupil of Mr. L. Mathias, Toledo’s 
veteran music teacher, who is very proud of his young pupil. H. E. 





Musical Items. 

Emanuel Moor will give four piano recitals this sea- 
son and one concert with orchestra. 

Anton Strelezki played a piano recital at Erie on 
Monday night and at Buffalo last night. 

Helen Dudley Campbell will be the contralto of the 
Boston Ideal Opera Company this season. 

Wm. H. Sherwood has arranged Kelly’s Gaelic 
march from the ‘‘ Macbeth” music for piano. 

——Timothy Adamowski, the violinist, will not return to 

He has accepted European engage- 


ments. 


Carl Faelten announces four piano recitals at the 


: 2a | Meionaon, Boston, to take place on the afternoons of October 24, 
The Oratorio and Symphony Societies. | 


E have received the announcements of the ora- | 
| lected for the Abt memorial at Braunschweig, the committee 


son, which comprises three afternoon public rehearsals and three | 


evening concerts, in the Metropolitan Opera-House, under the 
direction of Mr, Walter Damrosch. 
will be, at the first concert, Mozart’s *‘ Requiem Mass” and the 
third part of ‘‘ Faust,” by Schumann. At the second concert 
‘* The Messiah” will be given, and at the third the ‘‘ St. Mat- 
The dates of the concerts are Decem- 

The rehearsals are on the afternoons 


thew Passion ” of Bach. 
ber 1 and 29 and March 1. 
next preceding the dates of the concerts. 

Subscribers of the last season who wish to retain their seats 
can secure them at the ticket office of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House from Monday, October 24, to Saturday, October 29, in- 
clusive. After the latter date all unclaimed seats will be offered 
to new subscribers. The general sale of season tickets will com- 
mence on Tuesday, November 1. 

The Symphony Society will give, as usual, six afternoon public 
rehearsals and six evening concerts also, at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. The 
dates fixed are Saturdays, November 5 and 26, December 17, 
January 7 and 28 and February 25. The rehearsals, as usual, are 
on the Fridays next before these dates. 

Among the orchestral works to be produced are Beethoven’s 
symphonies Nos, 1, 5 and 7, Brahms’ No. 3 (first time by the 
society), D'’Albert’s No. 1 (new), Saint-Saéns’s No. 2, Sgam- 
bati’s No. 2 (new), and probably Mr. Villiers Stanford’s new 
Irish symphony. Among miscellaneous compositions are selec- 
tions from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” Bazzini’s ‘‘ King Lear” 
overture, selections from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Lelia” and his ‘‘ Corsair” 
overture, a new terzetto of Dvorak and his ‘‘ Husitska”’ overture, 
Edmund Lalo’s ‘“‘ Namouna ” (new), the ballet music from Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Idomeneo” and Smetana’s ‘‘ Overture to a Comedy” 
(new). 

Subscribers of last year can retain their seats on application 
at the ticket office of the Metropolitan Opera-House from Mon- 
day, October 10, to Saturday, October 15, inclusive. After the 
latter date all unclaimed seats will be offered to new subscribers. 


The works to be performed | 





November 7 and 21 and December 5. 
——Only 24,600 marks (about $6,000) having been col- 


having the matter in charge has decided not to take into consider- 
ation any design for a life-size figure. 

Teresa Carreno informs us that she is arranging to 
give a series of concerts in New York and other cities, and that 
her future residence will be in this city. Her return from South 
America was announced in this paper some weeks since. 

The Montague-Turner English Operatic Concert 
Company has been organized, with Annis Montague, soprano, 
Helen Norman, contralto, and Charles Turner, tenor. The 
opening night will be at Marion, Ohio, October 4. 


The concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra begin 
on Saturday, October 15, and will take place every Saturday even- 
ing at Music Hall (public rehearsal on each preceding Friday 
afternoon) until April 21, 1888. The following Saturdays are 
omitted : December 17, January 14, February 11 and March 17, 


The dates of the Boston Hindel and Haydn Society 
for the coming season are December 25, ‘* Messiah ;” January 
29, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Te Deum” and Paine’s ‘*‘ Nativity ;” afternoon of 
March 14, Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music,”’ and April 1, Easter Sunday 
evening, Hiindel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus.’’ Mr. Zerrahn will con- 
duct as usual, 

The dates of the four concerts of the Philharmonic 
Club at Chickering Hall for the coming season are: November 
22, January 3, February 7 and March 6. Three sextets dedi- 
cated to the club and still in MS. will be performed this season. 
One is by Gernsheim, the other by Arnold Krug, and the third by 
Robert Fuchs. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Chorus Society, conducted 
by Siegfried Ochs, will produce this season at its first concert 
Gitz’s ‘‘ Nanie,” Godard’s ‘‘ Diana”’ and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wal- 
purgisnacht.” At its second concert Bach’s *‘ Lucas Passion- 
music,” recently published by Breitkopf & Hirtel, will be given, 
and at the third concert, which will be conducted by Bilow, 
either Berlioz’s “ Romeo and Juliet” or Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 


phony will be given. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ee. A a 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 


Ee” SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


M. P, MOLLER PIPE ORGAN C0,, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 














HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano’ Manufacturers. 











OR SILENT PRAC- 


THE TECHNIPHON TICE PIANO. 


a instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, +l to take the place of me 

pianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, 
which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, onl all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 Weat Fourteenth Street, New Vork. 





PIPE AND REED ORGANS ©F THE Hichest Grave. 


From Small Parlor Pipe to the Largest Church and Concert Organs, 





ta” ORGANISTS AND AGENTS PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND KEFERENCES, 


HERR PIANO CO.. 
PIANOS, 


No. 47 QUEEN STREET HAST, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S 


(JONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


— COMBINED WITH — 


+>A Seminary for Music Teachers, <- 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 














CONSERVATORY has now moved into the most spacious apartments and concert 
hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated building Ports- 


yen 


DAMER STR., No, 21 A. 

Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, particularly 
for Pianos, is due to the directors employing only the very best of prominent artists as 
teachers. ALL BRANCHES OF THE ART OF MUSIC are being taught 
under the closest personal supervision of Professor Scharwenka. 

Prospectuses can be had at the offices of Messrs. Epw. SCHUBERTH & Co,, G. SCHIRMER, 
MARTENS Bros,, and ‘* THE MusicaL Courier.” 
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are {he best 
Wodern Instrume 











~ PROMINENT ARTISTS : 
high] \ icin, Reh Firm for. 


7 <oPristc Reparing ov, 


~ Far infarmation & Price List ‘address 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


OLIN MAKERS. 
IMPORT! ERS oF Bons ELEGANT CASES.8 ITALIAN si 





































MECHANICAL PIANO AND ORGAN PLAYER. 
SENSATIONAL NOVELTY! 


VERYBODY, withou: having previously acquired the least 
44 musical knowledge, will be able to play the newest and most 
popular Dances, Marches, Hymns, or any piece of Music, with the 
aid of a cardboard sheet. 
Lowest Trade Prices, cash with order, free d/d Antwerp, 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 
For the Piano Automat, . ° . $21.00 
For the Piano and Organ Automat, 31.00 
Sheets of Music, suitable for both apparatus, 35 cents each. 


H. PETERS & CO., Leipzig (Germany), 


* Manufacturers of Kettledrums (Patent), Violins, Strings, Boxes, Piccolos 
Zithern, Accordeons, Musical Boxes, Orchestrionettes, &ec 

















New Zor 








THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Il. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 


Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue 


HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 
No. 12 Park Place, New York. 


NEUMEYER 
PIANOS, 


Uprights and Grands. 


BRITZER ST. 7, 
BERLIN, S., GERMANY. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Cope Co: ition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in sical eory given by 


correspondence. 
Room j 44 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





THE MODERN IDEAL. 


















Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
World’s Expo- 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam and 
Antwerp. 
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Professional Cards. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address ato East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro, W. Corsy, 23 East rth Street; or 
= 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 











Mur. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646, Park Ave., near gxst, St, _ New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 

Vocal Instruction, 
Ba: __No. 18 rving Place. 
Mr. GUST AV L. “BECKER 


Pianist and Teacher, 
rso East Sand Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


MME. 





FREDERICK W. JAM ESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 





MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLturg, 
Address “THe Ftoripa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 


Vocat TEaAcuER, 
21g East 19th Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 





ACHILLE 








MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Le cme Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, dress: 

as Union Square, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Dirgcror. 
G22 Send for Catalogue. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss WarpE, Man 
271 East Chicago Ave., : Chicago, Ill. 














Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PiaNniste AND TRACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knasr & Co., 
_wre Fifth Avenue, City. 








AUGUST A. WOLFF 


Violin, 
"383 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 





JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
rk. 





MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : a, East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
Irvint p lace, New York, 





Mme. CLARA BRINCKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio, 
ns in the Art of Singing. 


Address 219 East 18th Street, NewYork, 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
makers, 

Roman ules, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











| JAMES MCCREERY & 0 


Have now on exhibition, in connection 
with their India Shawl Department, 
some rare Novelties in India Hand- 
Embroideries in Gold and Silver, never 
before offered in this market, comprising 
Phulkaris, Portieres, Lambrequins, Table 
and Stand Covers, Brackets, Tea Cosies: 
Doylies, Net Flounces, embroidered with 
Bees’ Wings and Gold, &e. 

Some Rare and New Designs in Camels’ 
Hair Shawls, at extremely low prices. 
Also Antique Persian Shawls, reduced in 
price, commencing from $2.00 upward. 


BROADWAY and 11th STREET, 





_ Professional Cards. 








Miss SARAH CECIL, 
aes Hall, New York. 


ALBERT KUENZLEN. 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 





Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth nebo: New York. 


HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Hotel Albemarle, Sidon. 





Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais ; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving y terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 


KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square an and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— or— 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAGO. 











ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF 


VUILLAUME OF PARTS). 


His oer Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


LONDON, 
, 1853. 
Ton, } 


8 
ax. 1870. 
VIENNA, 1873. J 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstraction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


su | GREATEST SUCCESS | 


| Wherever Exhibited. | 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
(Not competing.) 
AMSTERDAM, 188 
NICE, 1583-1884 
LONDON, 1884. 
NEW ORLE ANS, 1884-1885 
(Not competing.) 
if LONDON, 1885. 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Nors.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 





ZEITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,< 


GERMANY, 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. 








BOrsE . WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA A SCALCHI, BE. 
Furscu-Map1, Emma STE nsBaAcu and others, the 
greatest living Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 
and endorse them 4s the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 

Every pair sold with the yo Bes guarantee : 

If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


WARERUVUOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 
TOoOLtEeDo, omIo, 
Western Agents. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


643, 645 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


GENUINE 








OR SALE.—A FINE, OLD, 


Italian Violin for sale at the office of THz Mu- 





sicat Courter, East 4th Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G2 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Desigus 
Just Ont. 


Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seo NATION oF 


nie ccHAN iL 
AND EXOERIENCE OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGA 3 o 

UNE QUALLED 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


vies 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 





DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Musical Courter. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, i8so. 

No. 398. 





Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. . 860.00 
Six Month 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 1887. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG, OrTro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 

Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 
BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


E. L. ROBERTS, Representative 


“FREUND STATEMENTS.” 


> 











T is very rarely the case that I sign my name to an 
| article in this paper; my name is at the head of the 
paper, and I cannot see why I should put it at the foot 
of articles in these columns. Only in exceptional in- 
stances like the present it suits me to speak in the first 
person, and the reason will become obvious when this 
article is read. During the past few months, Mr. John 
C, Freund, who has for the fourth or fifth time returned 
to music-trade journalism to save the trade from the de- 
struction which his absence made imminent, has seen fit 
to publish a series of absolute falsehoods about me per- 
sonally and about THE MUSICAL COURIER, each of which 
could have been refuted without trouble had it been of 
sufficient importance. I deemed it proper not to regale 
the trade with a repetition of Freund’s lies, knowing 
that his natural evolution would be productive of many 
more, and patiently awaited the time when I could con- 
clusively show by cumulative methods that Freund will 
print anything, whether true or not, to serve his pur- 
1 therefore present to the readers of THE Mu- 

CAL COURIER the deadly parallel column, in which on 
one side I shall publish “ Freund Statements” and on 
the other the “ Truth.” 


pose 


No. 1, 


FREUND'S STATEMENT, rHE TRUTH, 


In Freund's paper of September On September 1 I received from 


4, page , be says that “last Haines Brothers a note, written on 
week" he stated that certain firms | the back of an advertisement, which 
had followed the example of said: *‘ Will you kindly send word, 
Haines Brothers’’ ‘in refusing to| at your convenience, to Haines 
sdverctise in Tue Musicat Courter, Brothers what will be the lowest 


the ground that it was a disrepu- | price you will insert this card, same 


Freund had repeatedly size, in your paper for four months, 


to The 


e sheet 


made this same statement in his pa- September 1 January 1.” 


er iring the past month See correspondence that followed, now 
Sept er page 217. “Quite in my possession, is signed by the 
ecently several firms have traos- | late Mr. Francis W, Haines, and is 
ferre their patronage from Tue open to inspection It was con- 
M ( IER to the \/usician.”’ ductedin an amicable, business-like 
Messrs. Haines Brothers were the manner, 
put down their foot, and 
be regarded as the leaders of 
& 
No, 2. 
EUNI STATEMENT THE TRUTH, 
ine tated frequently that Since the organization of the firm 
& Clark, of Chicago, had fol- of Story & Clark this paper has 
Haine Brothers’ example never had a transaction with that 
ist t advertise with me house until now With this issue of 
r . aper, September 1 Tue Musica ¢ RIER begins the 
As a pr first insertion of an annual adver- 
( rrilous attacks of tisement of Messrs. Story & Clark, 
I M < ' Mr. W. containing their latest cut. See ad 
W kK f « AW Messrs. vertisement 











No. 3. 
THE TRUTH. | 
Bush & Co., of Chicago, 
will continue their card right along. 


FREUND'S STATEMENT. 
Freund’s paper of September 1o, 
page 
says: ‘* Messrs. Bush & Co., the manu- 


Messrs. 


217, bottom of first column, 


facturers of pianos in Chicago, will 
withdraw their card from Tue Mvu- 


sicaL Courier as a protest against 
the attacks on Haines Brothers.” 


No. 4. E 
FREUND'S STATEMENT. THE TRUTH, | 
Freund's paper of September 24, As I never engage in negotia- 


page 250, first column, in referring to 
the of youthful 
pianist, Joseph Hofmann, says that 
Tue Musicat Courier stated what 
piano would be used by Hofmann on 
‘before it 


tions between managers and piano 
} 
firms, and as it is a matter of in- 


difference to me, so long as an artist 


engagement the 
or a prodigy plays on one of the first- | 
class American pianos, I could not 
and did not make the statement at- 
See the files. 


his tour in this country 
tributed to this paper. 


No. 5 


vo. 


had been definitely settled.” 


THE TRUTH, | 

The committee on nominations at 
the M. T. N. A 
Indianapolis, July 8, reported Calixa 
Lavallée 


FREUND'S STATEMENT. 
Freund's paper of September 10, 
page 217, column, 
“As regards Mr. Blumenberg’s 


second states: meeting, held at 


as the unanimous choice 
to 
announcement 


boasted position and influence, we 


for succeed himself, | 
The was received 
with Mr. 


Lavallée, who was too ill to attend 


have it on the authority of one of president 
the most respected piano makers in 
Boston that, at the 
convention, Mr. Calixa 


been re-elected presi- 


Indianapolis tremendous applause 
Lavallée 
would have the meetings, occupying at the time 
dent of the association, as he was) a sick-chamber at Indianapolis, re- 
fused to accept and requested the 


name of Max Leckner to be substi- 


very popular, had it not been that Mr. 


Blumenberg championed his cause. 


Thereupon Mr. Lavallée was im-| tuted in place of his own, The | 
mediately set aside.”’ committee announced this to the | 
association, and Mr. Leckner was | 


elected president. Mr. Lavallée was 
chairman of | 
the most important committee, and 
never knew ef it until 
See Musi- 
ca Courter, July 13, page 19, third 


subsequently elected 


anything 


hours after his election. 


column, 
No. 6, | 
FREUND'S STATEMENT. THE TRUTH, | 
Freund's paper of September 10, 898 numbers of THe Musica 


page 213, first column, refers to ** the Courier, which means 398 consecu- 


scurrilous attacks made upon Mr. ¢/ve weeks, or 1n other words, nearly 

Alexander Lambert’ for some time eight years of continuous publica- 

past in columns of THe Musicar tion, are at the service of anyone to 

Courter show that there never was a scurri- 
lous attack printed in this paper 
against Mr. Alexander Lambert, no 
matter what manufacture of pianos 
he played. | 

No. 7. 


FREUND'S STATEMENT. 

Freund's paper of July 16, page 
57, first column stated : ‘* Otto Floer- 
sheim left for Europe last Saturday. 
It is understood that if Mr. Floer 
sheim can dispose of his interest in 
Tue Musica Courier he will not 
return. Mr. Floersheim is thorough- 
ly sick and tired of his partner, 
Blumenberg. 


THE TRUTH, 
Otto Floersheim went to Europe | 
as he does every year, and he will 
go next year to the Bayreuth Festi- | 
val. His presence in the musical 
centres of Europe has given this 
paper unusual prestige on the other 
side. He is on the steamship Rot- | 
terdam, due here within a few hours, 
when he will resume his own post on 
this paper as one of the leading musi- 
| cal critics and musical /ittérateurs of 
' America, 


Etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 

It will be seen that Freund is absolutely reckless in 
his “statements,” which he forwards weekly to his read- 
ers with the expectation that they will accept what he 
says as the truth. As a matter of course, the above | 
parallel column discloses a state of affairs which renders 
it necessary for the members of the music trade to exer- 
cise more than their past caution in accepting anything | 
from the lips or pen of John C, Freund. 

In his last paper he threatens to again transfer his | 
attacks upon me from questions affecting my business 
to questions affecting my private life, in retaliation for 
what he terms attacks made upon his private character | 


by me. I have never sullied the pages of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER with any accounts of Mr. Freund’s private 
history. I have referred to him occasionally in his capa- 
city as a professional individual. I have called attention 
to the fact that he failed as a playwright. Was that an 
attack upon nis private life or character? I have re- 
peated the tale of his woeful failure as an actor. Was 
that intruding upon his personal matters? I have 
stated that he failed as a lecturer. Was such a state- 
ment not a record of a public fact? I have printed that 


he repeatedly and regularly failed as a newspaper man. 
Is that not a statement which enters into the public life 
What is there personal in all this, ex- 


of Mr. Freund ? 
cept the inevitable necessity, or rather compulsion, of 
and “ failure.” Even in 
the management of such stars as Janisch and Bancroft | 


joining the terms “ Freund” 


Mr. Freund failed ignominiously—no, gloriously. 


His private life has, in consequence of all these fail- 
ures, never been of sufficient interest to me to investi- 
gate, although interesting episodes in it are constantly 
brought to my knowledge. I have never considered 


| Mr. Freund a legitimate contemporary, for his lack of 


stability as a newspaper man never warranted any re- 
cognition on my part, especially as this was fortified by 
his periodical appearance and disappearance from the 


| music-trade field. 


It will be seen therefore that I only referred to Mr. 
Freundasa man in businesses, not as a private character. 
Any effort on his part to plead that he is “again at- 
tacked ” and to pose in the role of a martyr must be- 
come ludicrous and will display him more in the role of 
a clown than that of a martyr, which under no circum- 
stances he ever could become, as he does not possess 
that one great element of the martyr—moral courage. 

Marc A. BLUMENBERG. 





THE McEWEN AFFAIR. 
ceipsigneriilbeintahlini 

R. RUFUS W. BLAKE, of theSterling Company, 
M Derby, Conn., made an arrangement with the 
McEwen Company last Friday, on the strength of which 
he received $12,000 cash and $42,000 in leases and notes 
indebtedness of the company to the 
Sterling Company. The McEwen Company is entitled 
to $12,000 of this $42,000 in equity. This arranges the 
affairs of the Sterling Company with the McEwen Com- 
pany, which will soon go into liquidation. 

Mr. E. H. McEwen will continue at No. 9 West Four- 
teenth-st., and no doubt will make some arrangements 
to represent the interests of the Sterling Company in 
this vicinity. 


to offset the 





HE circular which the Bridgeport Organ Company, 

of Bridgeport, Conn., is sending indiscriminately 

all over the land, with the “ Confidential, Sample”’ price 

stamped on it in red ink, is just the thing to kill the 

organ trade. As this, however, is a free country there 

is no way to stop these people from doing their business 
just as they please. 


HE “confined atmosphere of the salesroom ” seems 
to have choked Brother Fox of the Chicago J/en- 


| dicator to such an extent that the latest number of his 


intellectual paradox ceased to refer to the question and 
makes him appear like an assphyxiated donkey. As that 
is his normal condition Brother Fox need not complain. 
The next time he attempts to explain the “amenities of 
journalism” the coroner will hold an inquest over his 


| remains. 


HE most artistic piano-case workmanship we have 
a lately seen is at the warerooms of Messrs. Decker 
Brothers, on Union-sq., in the shape of a beautiful old- 
oak upright of the French Renaissance order, made of 
solid oak, with hand carvings of elegant design and 
finish. Messrs. Decker Brothers are about putting a 
number of these attractive old-oak cases on sale and we 
would advise purchasers to examine in detail the ex- 
quisite workmanship and skillful labor put upon these 
cases. The tone of the instruments we examined was 


| delightful in its purity and brilliancy and sympathetic 


throughout the scale, a genuine Decker Brothers’ tone 
of a quality which has made these instruments famous 
the world over. ’ i 
_—s——_ 
HE strike of the varnishers at the factory of J. & C. 
Fischer should be settled by the employment of 
young men who should be instructed in the so-called 
mysteries of varnishing, which they could solve in one 
week. Any human being with common sense can ina 
short time become a varnisher, for there is no tinge of 
skilled labor in that part of the varnishers’ trade known 
as a “rubbing.” Polishers and flowing men are more 
skilled, and yet any varnisher who has learned “ rub- 
bing ” can in a week become a satisfactory “ flower.” 

It is therefore absurd to listen for one moment to the 
absurd demand of the varnishers, who now ask for 
eight hcurs’ work on Saturday, together with an advance 
of $1 per week per man. 

Put on young men and instruct them, and in a short 
time you will have solved one of the minor strike ques- 


tions. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment otf all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., ° SS 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“~~ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENT'E. 





STERLING PIANO 


Has no equal in mechanical construction, for 
Solidity, Strength and Durability, and its pure 





quality of tone is equaled only by few. 


We desire every dealer should see them. 
Our new addition to factory enables us to 


promptly fill all orders. 


We solicit correspondenee for prices and 


KRAKAUER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


‘Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





iwi TONE, the MATERIAL pi 
terms. AY | in its construction, and the CARE [SAAC | COLE & CON 
. ven to every de . 8 5 


given to every detail 


THE STERLING Cp.. Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


SY -ORGAN: Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


\ STé 
179 and 181 Wabash Avenue, » BRATTLEBORO - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 
The Kellmer Piano.) *=™ xoR=. 


New Burdett Organ List. “es imsvesee | aves BELLAK. 
[PETER KELLMER| i120 cnenm: vee, 


Piano and Organ Works, 
HAZUETON, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


ciacmacnnniaes| Ee ORGIS EE GOING: | racremeenersrnes 


because they are matchless 


ioe mare epee Grand, Square and Uoright Piano-F ortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. ‘LEAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 


ee & G, FISCHER Lie 












































a40. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


w=. OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: cc. 


ee | ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421. 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ “ow in use 
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MR. COLBY’S FIASCO. 
EE 

N view of the latest developments in the affairs of the 
| defunct Colby-Duncan Company, it is about time to 
cease mincing matters by giving expression to a uni- 
versal opinion of the piano trade on the subject of 
this lamentable failure, unless, indeed, the failure be 
viewed as a blessing. 

Mr. C. C. Colby is looked upon as the chief cancer 
found during this pianistic autopsy, which has resulted 
in exposing a state of affairs in the body mercantile that 
proves that an early dissolution would have been inevit- 
able, even if the financial low pressure of the past month 
had not accelerated the disease. For last Thursday af- 
ternoon a mecting was called and held, chiefly for the 
purpose of securing the views of Mr. C, E. Lydecker, 
an attorney of this city, and, like all the affairs of Colby, 
Duncan & Co., this latest one is surrounded by the same 
mystery and misinformation that characterized the pro- 
ceedings of the company before it passed into the hands 
of the receiver. We have no hesitation in stating that 
Mr. C. C. Colby is generally looked upon as the chief 
offender in this whole Colby-Duncan conspiracy. Noth- 
ing that has yet been performed in the piano trade in 
this city under the semblance of respectability savors so 
much of hypocrisy and false pretense as the transac- 
tions in which Mr. Colby has been identified ever since 
he assumed to conduct the affairs of Colby, Duncan & 
Co. Heinaugurated a system of sham transactions and 
fictitious finance which, for the time being, demoralized 
the piano trade and from the effects of which it will be 
impossible to recover for months to come. 

He traveled over the length and breadth of this land 
(on a pass of the American Art (?) Fournal, representing 
himself as its editor, as he happens to be the father-in- 
law of Thoms, who is one of the owners of the sheet), 
and wherever he could induce a firm to take his pianos 
he arranged a system of draft and note exchange, which 
made it impossible for legitimate concerns to compete 
with him. 

Let us give some extracts from a letter written by the 
wife of a dealer, who is a man who never permitted his 
note to go to protest; who never asked for a renewal; 
who never bought a dollar’s worth of pianos or organs 
beyond man; a man 
who was on the high road to success, for the reason 
that 
cantile basis, and a man who is now in sore distress be- 
cause of his relations with the Colby & Duncan con- 
This lady, the wife 


the natural demand; an honest 


he conducted his business on a rational and mer- 


cern 
of 


and he is not the only one. 
the dealer, writes: 

Mr. Colby 

Let me tell you that more than a year ago Mr. Colby, in order 


should be exposed instead of being upheld. 
that my husband should take large numbers of his pianos, 
plausibly represented the perfect safety with which this could 
He 
when the notes come due all you have to do is to pay 


be d 


yne, as follows said, ‘‘I will give you credit for $30,- 
000 ; 
one-third of their value, unless you wish to do otherwise.” 
My 


method of transaction, but Mr. Colby always assured my hus- 


husband would never have dreamed of proposing such a 


band of the perfect safety to him if he could only make good 


sales. My husband never asked any favor of the house, but, 
n the contrary, that firm, by plausible representations, by 
eloquent words, urged him to go deeper and deeper into what 


they well knew would be disastrous to him and to all those to 
whom they offered the same terms who accepted them. Asa 
of that this was a dastardly plot to widen the field of their 
that 

yunt due them by the unfortunate persons whom they de- 
coyed. Just think that all the time this firm knew well that 
their assets were sufficiently large to meet demands they, in 


) increase their capital, shaved my husband’s notes re- 


pr 


trade, they now state their assets are three times the 


order t 


one word 


peatedly and systematically, never telling him 

whereby he might have understood that if their affairs were 
ritical he must not operate in the same manner, but either 

pay his notes as they came due in total sum, or not order so 

many pianos. But being most wicked and designing this firm 
1id nothing ; only on the very day they placed their affairs in 


the hands of a receiver did they write announcing their suspen- 
$io0n, 

This firm, having decoyed their agents into deep water, now 
endeavor to make the world believe that they have been vic- 
timized by their own liberal, good nature, and that their em- 
t from the reckless disregard of those 
os * a 


rassment 


springs 
whose paper they were subsisting on. 

Chis letter gives a terse explanation and an illustra- 
tion of the Colby system of introducing and pushing 
the Colby pianos, no matter under what name he sold 

em. Neither Mr. Christie nor Mr. Duncan had much 
knowledge of the true manner in and by which Colby 
drove the business up to its high tension, for the one 


was util 


for the manufacturing department and the 
Mr. Colby was the man 
ela to the 


ommercial agencies; Mr. Colby was the 


1Z¢ d 


ther for miscellaneous work. 


wi gave the borate statements now known 


trade to 


the ¢ 


man who made it appear to his present merchandise 
creditors that the company was worth anywhere from 
$25,000 to $100,000 above their liabilities. Mr. Colby 
was the man who went on the road and arranged the 
now well-known consignment accommodation note sys- 
tem, which, had it lasted twelve months longer, would 
have ended so disastrously and would have drawn so 
many firms down into destruction that the present fail- 
ure sinks into insignificance by comparison. Mr. Colby 
was the man who induced Petersen, of St. Paul, to ex- 
change his Florida orange grove for stock in the Colby- 
Duncan concern at a time just a few days before the 
collapse, and when Colby must have known that a re- 
fusal of discount would be fatal to his concern, as it was. 

And now,we ask, what is going to be the result of this 
receivership? Mr. Williams will, like all receivers, get 
5 per cent. on every dollar that is received and paid out 
during his incumbency. This may net him a good sum, 
but we ask him to consider the fact that he is in the 
lumber business, and has many customers among the 
piano manufacturers of this and other cities who will 
not feel disposed to continue their patronage when they 
find him actively engaged in running an opposition 
piano business, and that he is at present doing this can- 
not be controverted. He is buying new material, mak- 
ing new pianos, conducting a wholesale piano business, 
and placing himself in active competition with the very 
firms who are his choicest patrons. How long will they 
endure this? We venture to say that their patience will 
not last many weeks longer, for already we hear mutter- 
ings of disapproval. 

Why propagate this sham affair any longer? Take 
stock, announce the sale and get rid of this Colby- 
Duncan cancer, and thereby give the legitimate piano 
manufacturers an opportunity to do a healthy fall and 
winter trade, without the competition of 1,200 pianos 
now in course of construction, and probably double or 
triple the number in addition which Mr. Receiver in- 
tends putting on the market under the Mephistophe- 
lian advice of Mr. Colby, who knows outlets for them. 

It is about time to call a halt here and end this farce. 

Yesterday we received a letter from a Southern house in 
which inquiry was made how Colby & Duncan pianos 
could be purchased for cash, and this is only one indica- 
tion of the anxiety on the part of dealers to get a hold 
of Mr. Colby’s bargains. 
Once more we say that this continued manufacture of 
Colby & Duncan pianos must cease, and with it the bad 
influence of Mr. Colby on the piano industry of this 
country. We appeal to supply houses to stop their 
dealings with the concern or cease dealing with the 
legitimate trade. 








ALFRED DOLGE AND THE AM- 
ERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 





N our issue of August 31 we published the following 


] information : 
AMERICAN SociaL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, | 
Concorp, Mass., August 16, 1887. f 


Mr. Alfred Dolge, Dolgeville, ites 

DEAR Str—Several members of the council of the associa- 
tion have read your speech to your workmen six months ago, 
and are so much interested in it that they desire me to invite 
you to take part in the discussion of ‘‘ Profit Sharing,” which 
will occur at our meeting in Saratoga on the gth of September, 
as shown in the inclosed circular. Your method of sharing 
profits is peculiar, and we should be glad to hear from you at 
that time how it works. You may address me in reply as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ F. B. Sanborn, Omaha, Neb.,” for I shall bein that 
city from the 24th to the 31st, attending the National Conference 
of Charities. Yours very truly, 

F, B. SANBORN, General Secretary. 


P. S.—A printed copy of your speech sent to me in Concord 
would gratify me. I mail you our latest publication. 

The American Social Science Association isa representative 
institution, performing in its important sphere functions that 
have a powerful bearing upon our national development. The 
president is Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, and among tts vice-presidents are Theodore 
D. Woolsey, of Yale ; Henry Villard, New York, and Daniel 
C. Gilman, Baltimore, while its directors’ list contains such 
names as Dorman B. Eaton, Horace White, of the Lvening 
Post, T. Wentworth Higginson and George W. Cable. Con- 
troller of the Treasury Trenholm is also a member. It is 
probable that Mr. Dolge will address the Saratoga meeting. 

The meeting took place at Saratoga on September 
9, but Mr. Dolge was unable to attend. We quote from 
a report of the meeting the following : 

A very interesting account was given by Professor Harris of 
the industrial village of Alfred Dolge, in Herkimer County, 
N. Y., containing 1,300 inhabitants, named Dolgeville, and 
some miles from any railroad station. In this new com- 
munity, built up mainly by the energy, invention and good 
sense of Mr. Dolge, who is a German about forty years old— 








penniless when he came to America twenty years ago, but 


now rich and a captain of industry—schools are supported by 
the contributions and the voluntary taxation of the workmen 
in town meeting, and a system of life and accident insurance 
and retiring pensions has been begun by the employer. This 
is not ‘‘ profit sharing” in the technical sense, but in a letter 
to the Social Science Association Mr. Dolge says : 

I have no method of profit sharing in my establishment, but 
try, as near as I can, to pay each man his earned share of the 
increased value of the goods manufactured or sold. For me 
there never was such a thing as ‘* profit” —only earnings. If, 
by reason of a superior knowledge of his business, a man can 
sell goods at a higher price, or manufacture them at a less 
price than his competitors, he does not make a larger profit, 
but earns better wages for work better done. The same re- 
mark applies to the workman in the mill. I am simply doing, 
under the present conditions, what I can to elevate my work- 
men ; and in my dealings with them I have come to the con- 
clusion that evils must be taken by the root. By securing, 
first of all, good schools and very good education for the poor, 
in order to enable the workingman to understand and compre- 
hend his position—then profit sharing, or, as I would call it, 
proper and just distribution of earnings, will be possible, and 
not before. 

Mr. Dolge’s position is not only original, but also de- 
cidedly novel, appealing to the investigating spirit of 
modern economists, who will find in his proposition a 
great deal of food for thought. The exact boundary 
where earnings cease and profits begin could be ascer- 
tained by extending an illustration made by Mr. Dolge, 
in which he designated as a profit that sum received, for 
instance, in return for an investment in a lottery ticket, 
which draws a prize larger than the sum invested. That 
is a profit and not an earning. The subject is not only 
interesting, but of vast importance, and what consti- 
tutes earnings in contradistinction to profits should be 
clearly elucidated, as it no doubt now will. 





CHICAGO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





148 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, September 24, 1887. 


HE fall trade has really opened well ; business in 
all branches of the music trade has taken a start which 
is very gratifying to the dealers. The only other feature 
of interest at present is the affair of Messrs. N. A. Cross & Co., 
and we are assured at headquarters that they will now open on 
Monday next, the 26th inst, and indeed everyone will be very 
glad to have them do so and avoid a sale which would, temporarily 
at least, be more or less harmful in its effects on all the retailers. 
Messrs. Estey & Camp are enjoying their share of the 
present renewal of business, and as a successful merchant Mr. 
Camp's ideas on how to conduct and how not to manage a busi- 
ness would prove invaluable to an inexperienced or young man 
just starting in business. Their beautiful warerooms are just 
now decorated with a $20,000 picture by Strait, which gives a 
view of the Mountain of the Holy Cross in Colorado. 

We hear from Mr. Joseph Shoninger that his brother, Mr. 
Simon Shoninger, has arrived home from a five months’ European 
trip. Asan evidence of the large trade enjoyed by the B. Shon- 
inger Company, they received orders one day this week from 
Yokohama, Japan; Australia; Liverpool, England, and several 
points in the United States. 

The Kimball Company will open a branch in Minneapolis, 
Minn., under the management of Samuel Ravdenbush. 

Mr. Frank Young has removed his publishing house from Am- 
boy, Ill., to this city, and is located at 243 State-st. Associated 
with him in the future will be Mr. Woody, formerly with the 
Chicago Music Company, and the firm-name will be Young & 
Woody. They are large publishers of band music, and it is 
their intention to carry a full line of musical merchandise. 

Mr. N. K. Campbell, of Winfield, Kan., organ dealer, has 
given a chattel mortgage for a small sum. 

Mr. J. R. Mason, the manager for the Sterling Company, 
made a flying visit to St. Paul and Minneapolis this week. He 
sold a fine bill of goods there. The Sterling piano now com- 
mands a good trade wherever it is introduced. 

The Weber house are doing an excellent trade. Mr. Drum- 
mond, whose word is his bond, says he is extremely well pleased 
with the demand now and the outlook for the future. 

Mr. Hampton L. Story, of San Diego, Cal., and of Messrs. 
Story & Clark, of this city, paid a short visit to Chicago, and is 
now in New York. 

Mr. J. B. Cornwall, of the Cornwall & Patterson Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., is visiting the Western pi- 
ano and organ manufacturers. 


CuicaGo Orrice Musica ening 








—The executive committee of the Board of Trade of Athol, 
Mass., held a meeting on the evening of September 23, and voted 
unanimously to raise money for the starting of a new enterprise 
in that town, to consist of the manufacture of piano cases. The 
firm that will engage in the business consists of H. S. Goddard, 
of Athol, and Robert Manning, of Erving. Mr. Manning has 
had for 14 years charge of J. E. Stone’s piano manufactory, in 
Erving, and has been employed for 25 years in the manufacture 
of pianos and piano cases. 

—Messrs. Dyer & Hughes, of Foxcroft, Me., who have 
been in the reed-organ trade since 1866, have had a remarkably 





prosperous year thus far in 1887. 
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Union of Music and War. 


GEORGE H. CHICKERING’S DAUGHTER MARRIED TO A BRITISH 
ARMY OFFICER, 
Boston, September 22. 
HE first society wedding of the early autumn season was 
that of Miss Mary Chickering, younger daughter of George H. 


Chickering, of the celebrated piano house, and Lieut. John Fitzherbert Ver- | 


non Ruxton, eldest son of William Ruxton, of Ardee House, Ardee, Ireland. 


Brooks officiating. 


dark-brown hair and eyes, rich coloring and a beautifully rounded fig- 
ure, was given away by her father, She wore a dress designed and 
made by Parcher, as was all her elaborate trousseau. and it was perfect in 
every detail, The groom, who is a fine, manly looking fellow, straight as an 
arrow, is twenty-four years old. He wore his full Royal Artillery uniform, 
green and black, with silver cordon, top-boots and spurs. It was brilliant in 
coloring and contrasted most effectively with the pure white dress of the 
bride 

Later in the day the young couple left for New York, where they will at- 
tend the yacht races and return the following week, and sail for Ireland 


Artiliery now stationed at Gibraltar, but being attached as adjutant to the 
battalion of Home Reserves he is now enjoying a five years’ leave of absence 
from active duty. 
and will divide the time of Lieutenant Ruxton’s home station pretty equally 
between Europe and the United States. 

The veil worn by the bride has a most interesting history. It first adorned 
the head of Lady Cork on her wedding day. She gave it to the groom’s 
mother for her wedding, and Lady Hume, the groom's aunt, also wore it at 
her marriage, and now the son brings it over with his mother’s blessing and 
a loving message for his bride. After the ceremony it is to be sent back to 
Ireland to be worn by Lieutenant Ruxton’s sister, whose marriage takes 
place October 15, at Ardee House. It is a beautiful piece of old Irish point. 

The best man was Edgar A. P. Newcomb, the architect. There were four 
ushers—Gordon Prince, Dr. George Haven, George Fred, Williams and 
H.S. Hall.—New York World, September 23, 1887. 








From the Pacific. 
Sacramento, Cal., September 11, 1857. 

ALIFORNIA, and especially Southern California, 

is now in the throes of the great real-estate boom excitement 

—a craze, while at bottom of good merit and foundation, which is 
yet the greatest craze known to modern history ; all other crazes 
and excitements pale before this most gigantic of all modern gam- 
bling schemes, for ingenious man has taken advantage of the 
beautiful climate of California, and as of old the Jews turned 
their glorious temple into a vast broker shop, so have the modern 
real-estate dealers turned this beautiful country, which nature has 
so richly endowed with all the gifts in her power, into a vast 
gambling hell. All business, of course, suffers under this gigan- 
tic mania. While dining, in the cars, in your bedroom, or at all 
other imaginary places, a real-estate advertisement stares you in the 
face. Groceries, harness shops, drug stores, banks and other 
places of business, where a space large enough to place a desk 
could be squeezed out, are occupied by some real-estate broker ; 





all the talk is lots, lots, lots! Of course the music business had to 
succumb to the general craze, and many of the leading music 
dealers get pianos and lots gloriously mixed up and in a number 
of the stores the customary real-estate office greets the visitor on 
entering. However, volumes would not suffice to tell the story 
of this greatest of humbugs, and I will therefore leave the boom, 
real estate and real-estate brokers, and give my observations on 
the California music trade, beginning at the southern end of the 
State, going northward, stopping at the principal cities and a few 


voi . | others. 
The ceremony took place at Trinity Church at noon, the Rev, Phillips | 


The young couple expect to return again in the spring | 


| Story & Clark organ. 


October 20, Lieutenant Ruxton holds a commission in aregiment of Royal | distributed over the town. 


lishment, Blackmer & Co., formerly Story, Blackmer & Schneider, 


San Diego is the farthest south in the State of California, 


The bride, who is an exceedingly pretty and graceful girl of twenty, with | being only about fifteen miles from the Mexican border, situated 


on a beautiful bay and at the mouth of the San Diego River. As 
usual with these ancient California places, after the Eastern im- 
migrant has come, there is an old town and a new town, the old 


| town having been founded by the Spanish missionaries in the 


sixteenth century, who established missions in different places, 
naming them after their favorite saints. The new town is about 
three miles from the old, and solidly built up, as all modern 

The music trade here is somewhat 
On Sixth-st. we find the oldest estab- 


American towns usually are. 


Mr. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, Chicago, be- 
ing still the Co. in this establishment. They have the Steinway, 
Haines, Boardman & Gray and Pease pianos, and, of course, the 
Their store is extremely neat and well 


| stocked, and, as Mr. Blockmer told me, has enjoyed a thriving 


business. Immediately next door, in the same building, is Her- 


| bert A. Chase, who but recently entered in the music business, but 


keeps a very pleasant store in a very creditable manner, arranged 
very neatly and stocked amply. 


| Brothers, Henry F. Miller, Bradbury and Krakauer ; for organs, 


Mason & Hamlin and Loring & Blake. 


| been in business here for some time, has the Weber and Peek 





pianos and several nondescript organs. 


G. M. Lenz, who combines a music store with a photograph | 


gallery, on Fifth-st., has the Bauer piano, also some other unim- 
portant pianos and the Kimball! organs. 


All report business under the circumstances good, for of | 
course everybody who can ‘‘scare up” a few dollars invests in | 


real estate or more so in climate. 


San Bernardino, also an ancient town with modern American | 
acquisitions, has a music store, Messrs. Clark & Vale, Mr. Clark 


being the same who is interested in the firm of Bartlett Brothers 
& Clark, at Los Angeles; also in the Knight-McClure Music 
Company, of Denver. 


and Earhuff organs. They occupy a small frame building and 


seem to be very much cramped for room ; they tell me that the | 


climate cranks have run up rents so enormously that no legitimate 
business can stand it. 
Messrs. Hughes & Craven keep miscellaneous pianos and or- 


gans. 


He has for pianos the Decker | 


E. G. Buell, who has | 


They keep Weber, Wheelock and Colby | 
& Duncan (Christie) pianos, and the Estey, Clough & Warren 


Riverside, of orange fame, is superb, quite modern, very ro- 
mantic, and has a vast orange grove ten miles square. 
Messrs. Cundiff Brothers have the Gabler pianos, and seem to 


be doing a good business. 
Will continue California in my next, otherwise this letter would 


become too long. P. P. 


Dissolution of Copartnership. 
Jamestown, N. Y., September 19, 1887 
OTICE is hereby given that the copartnership heretofore 
existing between C. A, Ahlstrom, John Lund, J. N. Wiborg and 
M.N. Ahlstrom, under the name and style of C. A, Ahlstrom & Co., has this 
day been dissolved by mutual consent. 

C. A. Ahlstrom assumes and will pay all existing indebtedness, will collect 
all bills and accounts receivable, and will generally liquidate all affairs of the 
late firm. 

Mr. C. A. Ahlstrom has the pleasure to announce that he will continue 
| the business formerly carried on by C. A. Ahlstrom & Co, at the same 
place, and respectfully solicits a continuance of the patronage of his friends 

C. A. AHLSTROM, 
Nos, 112 and 114 East Second-st. 





| and customers. 


The report of the musical examination of the Society of 
Arts in London discloses some remarkably confused answers to 
Purcell, according to one student, was a 
German born ‘“ somewhere in the nineteenth century.” Another 
student states, with more precision, that Purcell lived between the 
years 1817 and 1846, adding that he composed ‘‘ The Woman of 
Samaria,” and “transposed plain song from tenor to bass.’’ Of 
Bach it is said that he was *‘ born 1756 and died 1880,” and that 
He is, moreover, described as 


| 
| 
| very simple questions. 


‘his ‘ame rests on his passions.” 
| the ‘‘ founder of the Thames school, Lipsic,” composer of ‘‘ The 
Seasons,” and ‘‘a celebrated composer of opera comique.” The 
| last phrase suggests that the unhappy student may have been 
mixing up Bach with Offenbach. Then he seems to confound 
Bach with Walter Bache, and thereupon makes him a pianist. 
| But pianoforte playing reminds us of Schumann, of whom we are 
told that ‘‘having gone through an operation for one of his 
fingers, he turned his attention to composition.” Gounod is set 
| down as “ rather a modern musician,” who wrote besides “ Faust,” 
‘*Othello” and the ‘‘ Three Holy Children.” In answer to an 
inquiry as to who composed the ‘‘ Nozzi di Figaro,” the names 
are given of Donizetti, William Sterndale, Bennett, ‘* Gunod,” 
and ‘‘Sir Mickall Costa.” Mozart is credited with “ Lieder Ohne 
| Worte” in one examination paper, also ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” “* Don 
| Giovana,” the ‘* Zauberfloat,” and ‘‘Feuges.” The Requiem 
| was the crowning glory of his ‘‘ marvelious carere.” Mozart's 
birth seems to have been to the puzzled students an incompre- 
hensible mystery. According to one of them he died in 1659, 
but was not born until 1795. Another declares that he was born 
in 1756, “at a very early age.” Well may the examiner observe 
| that these things show ‘‘ want of proper training, want of revision 
| of teaching, besides the use of indifferent text-books.” The 

young musicians may also be said to have been a little wanting in 

ordinary intelligence. The Italian equivalent for ‘‘ very fast” is 
said to be ‘‘ fastissimo.” 








Grand, Upright 
and Square 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern mak<ts respectfully solicited. 
a CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. 


LS ESTABLISHED 1857. - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


a The Trade throughout 








WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORKIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,” “‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.”’ 


the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East 14th Street. New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 








JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St.. 
NEW YORE. 





One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade, 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
EXOELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. I 


PIANO 


QF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


som | 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


and, Upright and Squares 





BUY THE 


A 





F, G. SMITH, Sr. 
waRE 


tw York, - 
-| Jersey City, 43 Montgomery 
Washington, 

§ 


D.C, 1103 Pean 
Saratoga 


95 Fifth Ave. 
Ste 
Av 
rings, 484 B'way. 


ver 20,000 now in use 


OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 


F. G, SMITH, 
AREROOMS. 
338 


664 & 666 


95 Broadway, 
794-196 Broadway, E. 
1090 Arch St. _ 2 


=, Philadelphia, 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, ) 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 


FREEBORN '‘G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 
Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dear Six: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything that goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, and further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect. 


Je 


Fniton Sc 
Ful.on St 


ED. Very truly yours, 


W. K. ROGERS, 


Privats SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


“Wpopy OTN] PAN, WE pD HNNeRAN 
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Trade Notes. 
—F, 


musical instruments 


1,500 pianos out on rent. 





elegant article on the merits of the Steck piano. 





—The new firm of Gernert, Guenther & Eyth, Pittsburgh, Pa 


are agents for the Steck and the Connor pianos. 

—A new piano and organ wareroom will be opened in Balti- 
more on North Charles-st., 
C. C. De Zouche. 

— The Sun of yesterday stated that one company in town is 
attracting purchasers for pianos by offering to give lessons on the 
instrument to each purchaser. 

-Among patents recently granted the following are of interest 
to the music trade 


To ( 
m 


. Lancaster for appliance for holding sheet- 
1Si¢ . 
Alden for organ-stop knob,.....+-++seeeeee te 369, 310 

reat for mechat 1ical musical instrument.. No. 369,667 


I have in my 


ro J. E 


writes to the Scientific American : 


an a. 


' 


of the joints. Would you give me a receipt for a cement or 
glue which will resist the warm moisture and make the instru- 
ment air tight? A. Powder and dissolve one part of glue in one | 
of thick linseed-oil, varnish boiling hot, and mix thoroughly. In 


using it heat 


pieces together. 


Mr 


x Son, 


Reinhard Kochmann, the well-known traveler of Behn- 


ing piano manufacturers, New York, has once more 


his foot upon Chillicothe soil, for the purpose of supplying Mr. 


St. Burkiey with a complete assortment of instruments of the 
above celebrated make. 
Mr. 
Southern Ohio, has in a comparatively short time gained the fore- 
It is to-day the pronounced favorite 


in this section, 


efforts of Burkley, who is the only authorized agent in 


most place in popularity. 
with both professionals and amateurs, not only 
but all over the country. We witnessed this morning the pack- 
grand, in San Domingo mahogany case, pur- 


ing of a cabinet 
chased by Mrs. Emily P. Stewart, of St. Louis (daughter of W. 
W. Peabody, formerly residing in this city), and can justly de- 


clare it to be the finest piano in tone, action and finish we have 


ever examined, (Quite a few of our readers will remember with 
delight Mr. Kochmann’s last visit to this city, owing to the con- 


spicuous part he took in the celebration of Mr. Burkley’s thirtieth 


Besson & Co,-have just been granted a trade-mark for 
| 


It is supposed that James Bellak, of Philadelphia, has about 


and will be under the management of | 


pebehadhee bork beeabeer ht eneeakee No. 369,534 


possession a rosewood bassoon, which is cracked through in one | 


the two pieces, ap rly the ylue warm, and press the | 
i PP') & 
set | 


I'he Behning piano, through the honest 


ete anniversary. 
present stay Mr. Kochmann should again combine business with 
pleasure, having arrived just in time to attend the farewell con- 
cert for the benefit of Misses Annie and Cecelia Burkley, at Ma- 
sonic Hall, this evening. Every seat in the house has been sold, 
| and the affair promises to become a complete success musically 


| 
| 


Mr. Frank Conover, of Conover Brothers, is in Kansas City | and financially. The Misses Burkley expect to leave for Cin- 
and will remain another week, cinnati ina few days to perfect thei’ studies at the College of 
ad . = . . . . . 
—The Toronto Evening News of September 23 contains an | Music. Our best wishes are with them,—Chi/licothe Daily 
News. 








An Important Discovery. 





A PREPARATION WILL RESTORE DISCOLORED KEYBOARDS, 


DOCTUS FERNANZO, M.D., a gentleman re- 
« siding in this city, has discovered a preparation which is of 
| vast importance to the manufacturers of and dealers in pianos and 
| organs and also to the persons who are using these instruments 
in their homes. It appeared to us that an interview with the dis- 
coverer himself would explain the value of the preparation, which 
restore the ivory keyboards of 


THAT 


from observations made, 
pianos and organs that have been in use to their original ap- 
pearance and remove all or any defects that may have tarnished 
Dr. Fernanzo, whom we found in 


will, 


them or impaired their looks. 
| his laboratory, informed us that he had been at work upon his 


preparation for the past four or five years. 

** What attracted your attention to this matter?” 

‘* My attention was first attracted by an article in a London 
paper which suggested a plan to cleanse and restore ivory keys 
| without scraping them, as the latter process impairs the fibre of 
the ivory, and not only that, but the ivory strips on keyboards 
are necessarily so thin that more than one scraping will wear 
There is also much time 


them nearly down to the wood itself. 
and expense attached to this.” 

‘‘Does your preparation necessitate the removal of the key- 
board from the piano?” we asked. 

‘*Not at all. In most instances the preparation can be applied 
without any greater trouble than the simultaneous raising of the 
| keys by placing a strip under them and then applying the prep- 
aration,” 

‘* How long will it require to clean a keyboard which has be- 


| come discolored by age or use ?”’ 

‘*About one hour will restore a 7!4-octave keyboard,” said 
| the doctor. ‘* Piano keyboards which assure a yellow and often 
| brown hue when the piano remains closed for a length of time, 
as is well known, are restored very rapidly by the application of 
my preparation. ‘The ivory keys assume this color only because 
the ivory has been handled, and it is a mistake to suppose that 
because the light does not strike the keyboard the ae become 


Providence ‘sont have it thet teins his 
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discolored. They Gocnie dsiatored: iastion, whether the piano 
remains open or closed. While the process of ossification takes 
place in the ivory tooth, the albumen enters as an active element ; 
the contact of the fingers with the ivory brings the acids that 
pass through the pores, although in infinitesimal quantities, to 
act upon the albuminous matter in the ivory which forms the dis- 
coloration that is brought to surface by the action of the atmos- 
phere.” 

“This phenomenon was discovered by you probably during 
your experiments?” 

‘* Many theories are extant,” said Dr. Fernanzo, ‘‘as to the 
cause of this discoloration, but my view of it is based upon the re- 
sults of my experiments made while I was at work upon my pre- 
paration which I applied constantly, and the best evidence of the 
correctness of my theory lies in the fact that my preparation re- 
moves the discoloration effectively and permanently.” 

** Have you made any demonstrations?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, as a matter of course. I have certificates, for 
instance, from Grote, the ivory importer ; from Sohmer & Co., the 
piano manufacturers, and from Engel, the chemist, all of whom 
have made satisfactory investigations and have received occular 
proof of the effectiveness and value of the preparation, and many 
tuners have been delighted with the result of its application.” 

‘Is it in the form of a liquid?” 

‘* It is a combination of liquid and solid, which can be carried 
in the pocket, and one of its greatest advantages is that in the 
process of using it it restores the polish of the keyboard and 
makes it appear as bright as a new one, frequently improving its 
original appearance. Here is another point of advantage. 
Single keys are frequently damaged or broken. When a new 
piece of ivory is put in place of the broken or damaged key the 
contrast between this single key and the keyboard is offensive to 
the eye, and to the better class of pianists it is irritating. This 
difficulty is removed by applying my preparation to the whole 
keyboard after the new piece of ivory is attached, as the balance 
of the keys will assume the same tint that a new piece has.” 

** Does it affect in any way the ivory or the glue?” we asked. 

‘These points have been taken seriously into consideration— 
in fact, after keys had been cleaned they were left with tuners and 
piano manufacturers in order to demonstrate to them that there 


are no after effects, such as warping, &c. I also desire tosay that 
the contact of the preparation with the ebony keys does not affect 
them any more than water does—that is, not atall. There is 
nothing noxious or deleterious about the preparation.” 

** How does the price compare with the present cost of cleans- 
ing a keyboard?” 

‘* As a general thing the cost of the removal of the piano,” 
said the doctor, “ which is the usual system now in vogue, then 
time and the cost of scraping involve an outlay of from $10 to 
$25. This preparation avoids all this trouble of moving, &c., 
and a keyboard is restored at a very smail outlay of time and 
money. 





OFFER TO T 


AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


HE TRADE THEIR NEW 


Oe a, Sen’ A 


AND ATTRACTIVE 


STYLES OF 





Fm G oF 


—% 


2S Orchestral, 





Ox 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


t@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Oo 


Upright and Square Grand oe 


\. 


r ae * 





oy 





———-« ——_ 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


we CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. @@ 














NEW YoRkK. 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 & 408 East 30th St.. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—=-NEW YORE +— 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO 


HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &t., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianotorte Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 


| 402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New Youc. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


/EMERSON PIANO. COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
~ F FIEPRORIN SCO. ce ree: ser rote 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HIAZELTON BROTHERS, 





Foro merce OIE A NOS 








IN EVERY RESPECT, # 





>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOS HB & SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


ado grt ovate sce ge ta el epee 


Late Paulu ee Heilbro 
reates t ‘aden 


nd Germany’s 


WAREROOMS: 267 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST ‘INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German &t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





IVERS3PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS : 


181 @ 182 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





& WEBER = 


PIAIN OS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + tainianiins 





BRANCH: Weber Muss El, ala Ate, UT. Fac St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTORIES: 


121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street. 
I NEW ¢YORK.+ 
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ne Ow STHOKW MARTIN GUITARS tow taunt 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
mae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dz GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM, SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. Dg La COVA, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | and many others, 


Dr JANON, Mr. N, W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, bat 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





LBY & 
UNCAN 


G0 


upRla 
GRAND 


PIA 


Send for Cataiogue and Price-List. 
COLBY, DUNCAN & CO, 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St., N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1852, 


P AMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 






Ki ANICH 


‘B 
Grand, Square and Upright 


U ‘ i) 
4 
~PIANOS.> 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 











made of turnishing the Highest Class 

D WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
DECORATION OF 

Is al f nah he bes ality of O 

8 also prepared to furnish the best quality o Tgap 
Soe. Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty F ps and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Deability, 


A specialt 
VOIC 
ARTISTIC 

FR 





y 


ny 





Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 








Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 


| 204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


Highest Award at mew Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BROTHERS & CoO. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent (ylirder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Pstent Stee) Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—# PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 





) RETAIL WAREROOMS: 15 E. 14th Street ; 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


TH MANN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


Uprights Grand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 





Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock and other leading Artists. 


ee THE A.B. CHASE C9, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUPACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELESRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WOREMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DUBABILITY. 









For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §~ Sena for Catalogue. 








GERTS © 


Es = doo 
——— ~ 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








Acents WANTED. CHICAGO, ILL. | Tuned and Regulated, 





~~ ONDON 1862 > 
ae 20) 











PIANOFORTE 


— Or — 


CEBRUDER KNAKE,“ 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 


MANUFACTORY 





G 








Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





c= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. = 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 





~~2 IT HAS NWO SUPERIOR! *~ 


|TORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


FOR1 WAYNE, IND: 











| NOS 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
AM our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. —— 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





sxsy cnann | GEO, STECK & CO, | uous: 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO MADE, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGAT 


AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic . e nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


and Small A — 








om. _ Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East 





Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 














Jaroine & Son WEGMAN & HENNING, 


318 & 320 Hast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST Piano Manufacturers. 
GRAND ORGANS: = = 


tet pg Gg oe yl All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
_Y. St. Paul’s M. E. Ch.. | the patent tuning pin. The gen invention of the 
N. Y. my Fifth Avenue Pres. | #&¢; *ny radical changes the climate, heat or 
xt Y.. Brooklyn Tab dampness cannot affect the —y = in tune of our 

“Be ae instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 




















THE “MILLER” ORGAN afi 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. ‘WEEEEeeTS, &c., FREE. 





crac 4 # Fini che that ours will excel any other. . } f "y . 
Be een etre |e > MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. gees 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePrA TOS. 


Faetory ‘and Warereams. 338 and 340 East last Slat Si Street, New York. 











}CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Brac ket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, o 
San Francisco, and many others. 


© litt WE Rent Toure sine, NEW YORK, 











12 East 17th Street, 
emer Tag NEW YORK. 





are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 





The TIFEL BRAMBACH & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO. 
EUFE PELE PIANO-FORTES, O be E R The Best Piano in the Market. 


FPEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


atte 4 Ari 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 








TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


+ Liszt Robinstein, Scharwenka « 
Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 





THEODORE SUTRO, ad 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (B Building), uptown ad . 292 Fifth FACTORY, 


GHORGH BOTHN HR, 


Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 











Avenue, New York. 











R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray ano 
Malleable lron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
Patented. constantly on hand. 


 STRAUCH BROS., 


Grand, Square and U'prig 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 













woe 1 T. F. KRAEMER & CO.,'* "Newvorn 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 

Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 
&c., &e. 








Goods sen 

” on Selection 
to the Trade, 

est Prices. 


Ottoman 
— Piano-Stools 


2p peti) - Specially, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. 2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





E.G. HARRINGTON & CO., sn 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 


Thihuviluva Vim Paty aioe dion OQUare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 458. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lewer seeseenced sh deed Portman re veaEyy LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the unequaled excellence of their organs, the 
fact that at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition with 
best makers of all countries, they have invariably taken the highest honors. Illustrated 
catalogue free. 


PIANOS 


cant, 





The Cabinet Organ was introduced in its 
present form by Mason & Hamlin in 1862. Other 
makers followed in the manufacture of these in- 

@ struments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best 
in the world. 





Mason & Hamlin’s Piano Stringer was introduced 
by them in 1882, and has been pronounced by ex- 
perts the ‘‘ greatest improvement in Pianos in half 

@ acentury.” Acircular containing testimonials from 
three hundred purchasers, musicians and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, to any appli- 
Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


154 Tremont Street, Boston; 46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 








Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 


NO. 5 APPLETON 





.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT “THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 




















ALFRED 











Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOL SEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO2ORGAN 
















SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 


e 
aeut 


LiL U 


Pe oe 








122 FAST oe STRHET, NHW YORE. 





‘BEHNING ® 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST {4th ST. 
NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BHEHNING & SON. 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are Pr ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

j for Ailustrated Catalogue. 


BENT PIANOS 2822" 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, tend 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE —. 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS 





196 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








Peer iar 


Dore 





